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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the pers 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
Pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER,. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE YTATLER before con- 
tributing, What the Editor requires are short. bright. 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Socier 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope ‘s 
enclosed every effort will be made to return prom, tl) 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. a 


—_—_—_—_—————————— 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS FROM ST. PA 
AND CITY STATIONS, also from Wodlwichos a? 
Greenwich, &c. 


IRELAND, May 15th, 16th, and 17th. 

*To DUBLIN, CORK, KILLARNEY, Ballina, Galway, 
May 15th, via Liverpool, and on May 16th, via ) =F 
BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, &c., via Barrow and via Liverpool, 
on Thursday, May 15th; to Li DONDERRY via Morecambe, on 
Saturday, May 17th. See Special Bills for times, fares, &c. 

SCOTLAND, Friday May 16th. 

*To GLASGOW, Greenock, Ayr, Kilmarnock, and the G. andS. W. 
Line ; also to EDINBURGH and GLASGOW (N.B.) leaving St. 
Pancras at 10.0 p.in., and Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Inverness, &c., for 
5,8, or 16 days, leaving St. Pancras at 9.15 p.m. 

wk * PROVINCES AND SEASIDE. 

Friday, Midnight, May 16th, for 3, 6, or8 days. Saturday Midnight, 
May 17th, for 2, 5, or 7 days, to Li ter, Loughboro’, Nottingham, 
Derby, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheftie Leeds, Bradford, &c, 

“SATURDAY, May 17th, to PRINCIPAL MIDLAND TOWNS 
AND ¢ SORTS, including 1ATLOCK, BUXTON, 
2 RPOOL, MANC STER, BLACKPOOL, 
LAKE DISTRICT, SCARBORO’ and the 
fastern District, for 3, 6, or 8 days. . 

* Tickets will be issued from Woolwich, Greenwich, &c., in connec- 
tion with the excursions marked * 

WHIT MONDAY, May toth, to ST. 
LUTON, BEDFORD, KETTERING 
BORO’, NOTTINGHAM, 
Bills; TUESDAY night, 
(Thursday midnight) to } 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEF 
Pancras and Kentish Town, 


ALBANS, HARPENDE 

ER, 
M. returning as per 
FRIDAY, May 23rd 
ER (for the Races) 
STOCKPORT, f1 


N-8SEA. 
XCURSION TICKETS will 
A during the Whitsuntide 


= SOU 

CHEAP DAY and WE 
be issued to SOUTHE) 
Holidays, as announced in Special Bills. 

WEEKLY SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 

EVERY SATURDAY until further notice (commencing May 17th) 
to MATLOCK, BUXTO. LIVERPOOL, SOUTHPORT, THE 
ISLE OF MAN, MORECAMBE, LANCASTER, THE 
LAKE DISTRICT, BRIDLINGTON, SCARBORO’, 
&c., for 3, 8, 10, 15 and 17 days. 

Also each Saturday to Bedford, Olney, Wellingboro’ and Kettering, 
and each Thursday and Saturday to St. Albans, Harpenden, Red- 
bourn, and Hemel Hempstead (See special programmes). 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS 
y Friday and Saturday from London (St, Pancras) and 


2NGL 
WHITBY, 


other princi! 
INLAND P 
of Derbyshi 


“Peak” District 
cotland, and other 
following Sunday (where train service 
onday or Tuesday Tickets issued on May 16th and 17th will 
ilable for return on Wednesday, May 21st. 


APPLY FOR TICKETS, PROGRAMME: 
the MIDLAND STATIONS and City Booking Offices, or at th: 
Yarions Offices of Messrs. T. Cook and Son. 

JOHN MATHIESON, General Manage-, 


» AND BILLS at 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)-- Sapo, at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 

£ pollo (Shaftesbury Avenue/—First Performance of 7hree Little 
Maids, on May 10. 

&évenue (Northumberland Avenue)—7he Little French Milliner, 
atg. Preceded, at 8.15, by 7ze Wicked Uncle. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Covent Garden.—Royal Opera Season commences on May 8. 
Cricerion (Piccadilly Circus!\—4 Country Mouse, ato. Preceded, 
at &.15, by 4 Bit of Old Chelsea. Matuuse on Saturday, at 3. 
Daly's iL ster Square)—A Country Girl, at 8.15. Matinee 

on >aturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—JSex Hir, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7ze Gay Lord Quex. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7ze Toreador, at 8 Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Haymarket-—Cas‘e, at8.30. Matinees on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.30. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)— Fast, at 8. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Princess’s (Oxford Street)—Avizena, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Piccadilly Circus).—7he President, at 9. 
M tinee on Saturday, at 3. 

St. James’s (King Street)—Paolo and Francesca, at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.C.)—Merrie England, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. = 

Strand@ (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terrv’s (Strand)—My Pretty Maid, at 9. Preceded at 8.15 by 
Holly Tree Inn. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Slue-Beld, at 8.15. Matinees on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and saturday, at 2.15. 

Wyndham’s (Charing Cross Road)—The End of a Story, at 
8.30. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Matinees on Wednesday and 


Matinees 


Matinee on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at ro a.m. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) ‘Gretna Green,” at 8.5. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Sa/lets—‘* Les Papillons,” at 
8.25 ; ‘* Old China,” at 10.25. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. Special 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


Matinee on Saturday, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
ro p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to6. 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to6. Museum—Free, toto s. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 1 till dusk; on 
Sundays, x p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 

Miilit: 
of Cha 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays 
io torr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to Thursdays and 

11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5, 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to6, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted bv orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C_)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m, to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily ‘except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te ro. 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, ysopen1o to dusk. 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free, On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6. 

Wallace Collection [Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park. \ W )—Every week- 
day 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 64° On Sundays only by 
order froma Member 


and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
s I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 
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T. JAMES’S Mr. GEORGE ALEXAND:R. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


RITERION THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. Mr. FRANK CURZON'S 
Season. Eve y Evening, at 9 o’clock, a New Play. 


Miss ANNIE HUGHES in A COUNTRY MOUSE, 
By Arthur Law. 


Preceded at 8.15 by “A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA," 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes as 
“Saucers” her original character), Doors open 7.50. 

Matin*e every Saturday at 3. Box Office, ro to 10, 

‘Transferred trom the Prince of Wales Theatre. 


RINCE OF WALES’S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
Season under the direction ot ir. Charles Hawtrey. 
EVERY EVENING at 9 o'clock, 
A Farcical Me odrama in three Acts, by Frank Stayton. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


Brooke Trench .. Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 


Preceded at 8.15 by a New Farce in one Act, MISS 
BRAMSHOTT’S ENGAGEMENT, by G. S. Street. 
Matince every Saturday at 3. Box Office, 10 to 10. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 


BRILLIANCE, 
PARIS IN LONDON. 


EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 

Will be opened on Wednesday, May 7th, by the Right 
Hon, the Lord Mayor of London and the Sh: riffs in State. 
SEASON TICKETS, tos. 64. 
ADMISSION on OPENING DAY before 2 p.m., 2s. 6d ; 
afterwards and Daily, rs. 

Open from 12 noon to Ir p.m. 

PARIS IN LONDON. 

An unequalled representation of the most attractive 
features of 
PARIS OF TO-DAY AND THE GREAT PARIS 
EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

The Finest Modern French Fine Art Collection ever 
exhibited outside Paris. }rench Froducts and Manu- 
factures. The Applied and Liberal Arts. Re, roduction 
of the CHAMPS ELYSEES and FINE ART PALACE, 
THE AVENUE DES NATIONS. VHE PALAIS 
D'BLECTRICITE, THE SEINE, TUILERIES. and 
LOUVRE, THE PALAIS LUMINEUX. 

IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE, 
THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.c. to 1902 A.D. 
THE NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 1HE 
JARDIN DE PARIS. 

THE PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, THE GREAT 
MOVING STEREORAMA, THE RIVER STYX, LE 
MANEGE MERVEILLEUX, THE TOPSY - TURVY 
HOUSE, THE HALL OF JOY AND REJOICINGS, 
THE PARIS MORGUE, THE TERRORS OF THE 
BASTILLE. 

COMPLETE TRANSFORMATION OF 
EARL'S COURT. 
French and English Military Bands. 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


WBOM DISS elo bAUsIl< JetONRade, 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admir.| le 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Englaud, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariffmoderate, Excellent Cuisine. 
‘Telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 


INGING. SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON, 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Immediate Iinprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 
and Endurance ofthe Voice (Singing and Speaking). Loss of Voice, 
Throat Trouble, Huskiness, &c., permanently cured. Testimonials 
from Mr, Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jefiries, Miss Maud Hoffinan, 
and numerous others, 
Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application, 


SINGING. SPEAKING 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE CORPULENT. 
New Edition now ready. Banting's celebrated work on 
Corpulence, 


THE RATIONAL CURE OF OBESITY. 
Being a Letter on Corpulence addressed to the Public 
By WILLIAM BANTING. 

Re-edited, with Notes, Addenda, and a Preface by a 
Barrister. With Portrait of William Banting. 

Price One Shilling. : 
Published by Harrison & Sons, Booksellers to the King, 
59, Pall Mall, London, S W. 


Teak RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S. TATLER is as follows :- Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I., I1., and Lil. of 
THE TATLER. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


THE Tatcer Orrice, 6, Great New Street, !.ondon, E.C, 
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The Return of Miss Nethersole and Mr. 


g[ebe art of acting surely affords no greater 
contrast than the methods of Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey and Miss Olga Nethersole, who both 
made their reappearance last week after tours 
in America. The difference is as between 
naturalness and unnaturalness, between art 
and artifice, between coolness and imperturba- 
bility, and enormous energy verging to some- 
thing like hysteria. 
r. Hawtrey’s cool method gets a splendid 
set-off in The President at the Prince 
of Wales’s, because he has really a flimsy 
play to manipulate and yet he makes quite a 
brave show. It is in no spirit of contrariness 
that I confess to having been genuinely 
amused by Mr, Frank Stayton’s play. Many 
of the critics seem to have found the play a 
rather poor entertainment. Perhaps it was 
so on the first night. I went, however, on 
Saturday, and having gone forth with small 
expectations was agreeably disappointed. 


pte play librates between musical comedy 

(minus music), farce, melodrama, and 
comedy, but it hangs together somehow or 
other, for Mr. Hawtrey is a host in himself. 
The South American Republics certainly afford 
much humour, although in another capacity I 
occasionally receive letters of protest from 
their inhabitants demonstrating that the Eng- 
lish view of these Hispanian spitfires is 
grossly unfair. 


he first two acts of the play are capital. 
Mr. Brooke Trench, played with con- 
summate coolness by Mr. Hawtrey (who always 
grows cooler the poorer his lines are), is a 
lazy Englishman who is lounging at San Juan. 
Much against his will the people make him 
president one week and dethrone him the next 
under circumstances even more grotesque. 
The verisimilitude of it all is not heightened 
by the cockaigneness of Mr. Arthur Williams 
— very amusing though he be — and _ the 
energetic melodramatic quality of Mr. Robert 
Pateman ; but it is funny in a hop-skip-and- 
jump way and gains greatly from 
the charm of Miss Miriam Cle- 
ments’s quiet style. Mr. Hawtrey 
essays a song of American origin 
which goes capitally. The scenery is 
pretty and the dresses are beautiful. 
If the last act were only as good as 
the first the audience would not 
“scale” so quietly as it did on 
Saturday, but I should not be 
surprised if Zhe President were to 
poll heavily for some time to come. 
It certainly diverted the King, who 
occupied an omnibus box on Satur- 
day with the Queen, Princess Victoria, 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, and others. 


iss Nethersole at all times is a 
tremendous contrast to Mr. 
Hawtrey, and that contrast is more 
marked than ever by the erotomania 
of Sapho at the Adelphi. As I sat 
through the four mortal hours of the 
play on Thursday I kept asking 
myself—However can such a_pro- 
duction have raised such a tornado 
of notoriety in America? The subject 
matter of Daudet’s famous story is 
getting very threadbare, and it has 
been largely d'scounted for stage 
purposes by Zaza. 


MISS 


In The Gay Lord Quex at the Duke of York's, She is shown here in the 
kimoned ‘“‘nighty" in which she listens to Quex and the Duchess. 
make short work of you, my lord. The ladies shall hear from my mouth of 
the lively half-hour I've spent with you, and how I've suddenly funked the 


We are quite tired for the moment of the 

Saphos and the Zazas, lurid studies of 
primitive feminine types quite foreign to this 
country. I use the word “studies” by way of 
courtesy, for the Saphos and the Zazas are 
really nothing but hysteric spasms designed 
for the leading lady and the limelight. 


MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE AS ‘‘SAPHO” 


At the Adelphi. This is the gown in which she appears 
at the fancy-dress ball in the first act 


M: Fitch gets an inordinate number of 

plays produced, but I have yet to see 
any real brains in his work. In adapting 
Sapho he had at least a lurid subject, but 
he has managed to turn out a dull stage 
version of the story twice as long as it need be, 


IRENE VANBRUGH AS 


consequences and ratsed a hullabaloo" 
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Hawtrey. 


for the only thing we have any interest in is 
the story of Sapho and Jean Gaussin. Even 
that, however, is padded to an irritating extent, 
so much so that when Sapho in the last act 
added postscript after postscript to her letter 
of farewell, shifting her ink pot all over the 
room, the pit giggled, and the gallery 
plainly suggested the timeliness of her 
“yours truly.” 


fam sorry for Miss Nethersole, because 
despite much ability she constantly handi- 
caps herself by her inveterate mannerisms— 
exaggerations of gesture (such as showing the 
whites of her eyes) ; her needless emphasis ; 
her contraltoness, which outdoes a Wagnerian 
tragedienne’s ; and her pronunciation (espe- 
cially her extraordinary vowels). Why does 
she do these things when she has so much 
real talent for the stage ? There are moments 
in the play, especially in the third act, when 
she shows genuine feeling without any of 
these tricks. She hasa curiously exact sense 
of the capacity and possibilities of her stage, 
and at times she makes you feel sorry, but 
she spoils nearly everything by wielding the 
big brush. 


nd then she is not happy in her leading 
man, Mr. Mills. He never gives you 
the impression of the youth swept off his feet 
by a passionate woman, for he has always a 
certain dour reticence which keeps him in 
leash and which is fatal in a play like Sapho. 
He has no engaging abandon, but ever 
remains the ‘‘heavy gent.” On the other 
hand we get delightful studies by Mr. J. H. 
Barnes and Mr. W. H. Day (as a senile vowé), 
while Mr. Eric Lewis and Miss Rosina Filippi 
—the one clean figure on the canvas—are 
amusing in their way. The rest is a medley 
of figures, recognisable with difficulty even 
on the playbill. I should like to see Miss 
Nethersole in a great success, for she has 
worked hard and has an_ exhilarating 
belief in herself; but she must not 
envelope her public (in this country) 
like a sirocco as she does in 
Sapho. 


nother contrast in acting will be 
afforded by the Zaza of Mrs. 
Waller at the Royalty on May 24 and 
that of Rejane at the Imperial on 
May 26. Mrs. Waller has made a lot of 
money with Zaza in the provinces, 
where she has run the play almcst 
continuously since Mrs. Leslie Carter 
produced it at the Garrick. Zaza is 
a far more effective play than Sapho, 
although it is only another version of 
the same sort of story. 


r. Pinero’s brilliant comedy, 7 he 
Gay Lord Quex, was revived 
at the Duke of York’s last night too 
late for me to notice at length here. 
Suffice it to say that Miss lrene 
Vanbrugh is once more playing the 
manicurist to Mr. Hare’s Quex. The 
third act is quite the most interesting 
dramatic climax we have had for 
many years. I am anxious to see 
whether Miss Vanbrugh is as brilliant 
as she was, or whether America has 
spoiled her. J. M. B. 
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A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Those who have not entered already can do so this week. 


First Prize—A 105 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” This competition began in the issue of March 19. 
Back numbers can be obtained. from the news- 
Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of *‘ The Tatler.” agent or at the bookstall, or from the publisher, 


“Tatler” Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


wing to the popularity of the puzzle the name of its maker is sufficient 


competitions, which were begun in guarantee. The piano can be seen at 
the Christmas number of THE TATLER, 


we have decided to offer our readers an 


Messrs. Broadwood’s showrooms, 33, Great 
Pulteney Street, close to Piccadilly Circus, 
Easter gift in the shape of an entirely new ; ) W., any day between ten and six o’clock. 
and perfectly simple competition. As will Mi i) 


HN eX ft 
i i mie eh 
be seen from the eighth of the series, — Me TU 


As second prize the proprietors of 7e 
, Sphere, who are also the proprietors of 
which is given below, no technical or THE TATLER, are giving a magnificent 
special knowledge whatever is required. framed painting in colours by Maurice 
Every competitor will start so to speak Greiffenhagen valued at 30 guineas, and 
from the same mark, and will have an as third prize a framed drawing by Charles 
equal chance of winning one of the Wyllie valued at 20 guineas. The fourth 
prize will be nine bound volumes of 7%e 


Sphere, containing Nos, I to 127. The 


prizes. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Broad- 
wood, the wel!-known pianoforte makers, fifth prize will be four bound volumes of 
THE TATLER, containing Nos. I to 52. 


N.B.—This competition began on March 
ee 


we are offering as first prize one of their 


105 guinea pianos. 


The name of Broadwood is so well 19, but readers can still enter for it by 


known that there is no need to say any- ordering back numbers, as solutions must 
LILA SEO EES 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


MOsteuineakBroadwoodlerandipiane not be sent in till the series ts complete. 


thing about the quality of this instrument ; 


WHAT COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. 


{, This competition, which began on March 19, will run for the posting them so as to arrive at this office not later than the first post 
next two weeks, closing on Wednesday, May 21. Solutions from on Saturday morning, May 3% (in the cases of competitors abroad, 
competitors in the British Islands can be received any time from June 30). Competitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, 
May 23 up to Saturday, May 31, but in accordance with the wishes but each solution must be accompanied by the corresponding monogram, 
of several of our readers on the Continent and in the colonies we have which must be cut from this page each week. 
decided to extend the time for such competitors. Solutions, therefore, 3. The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
bearing a in deciphering 


cotrectly the 
largest number 
of proverbs or 
quotations, The 
second, _ third, 
fourth, and 
fifth prizes will 


foreign post- 
mark will be 
received up to 
June 30. 

2. Competi- 
tors must write 


clearly on a 


sheet of note MONOGRAM COMPETITION No. 8-A WELL-KNOWN QUOTATION be awarded to 

paper the: pro- the competitors 

verb or quotation concealed in the monograms each week, and when who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs or 
the series of ten is complete forward their answers to— quotations, 

The Monogram Editor, j 4, In the unlikely event of a tie or ties for any of the prizes the 

“The Tatler,” Editor reserves to himself the right to decide how the prizes shall be 

6, Great New Street, awarded, and it must be understood that all who enter agree that the 

London, E.C. Editor’s decision on all matters of dispute must be regarded as final. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

The Coronation Crowd.—In certain circles the idea of a scramble 
for town residences before the coronation was scouted with an air 
of superior knowledge down to quite a recent date. Time, 
however, has proved, and is proving, that the anticipated 
rush is a sad reality. It cannot, indeed, be other- 
wise when, according to a New York authority, 
15,000 Americans are coming over for the 
occasion besides the country cousins and the 
thousands of wealthy colonists who are 
determined to anchor themselves down 
securely in the centre of things. If 
there is not already a house famine in 
the western area it is because sc 
many of the residents are clearing 
out for the occasion and letting to 
the newcomers at fabulous rents. 

A few days ago | met a homeless 
and disconsolate public official 
who had just effected a telegraphic 
“let” for the season on terms that 
made my mouth water, and who 
for the moment did not know 
where to lay his head. He had 
some vague hope of finding a place 
up the river, but I had only just 
parted from another house-hunter 
who assured me that rents up the 
river were prohibitive and houses 
hard to come by. I am afraid both 
will have to fall back upon the empty 
mansions which are such dreary features 
in certain once- fashionable suburbs. 
Hotels are quite out of the question. 


Policeman and Politician.— Men with 
really active minds are bound to chafe at the 
restriction of the public service if they are so 
incautious as to enter it. Sir John Dunne, the 
retiring chief constable of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land ,was always one of these, and he chafed accordingly. 
Forty-five years of successful administration, a series of 
suggestions on official subjects—including those em- 
bodied in the cattle disease regulations—and a 
Jubilee knighthood represent his experiences and his reward as a 
policeman. His career as a politician was meteorically brief. I 
believe he said a few words in support of Mr. Claude Lowther at the 
Penrith election, was promptly slated in Zyruth, and as 
promptly rapped over the knuckles by Mr. Ritchie. 


The R.A. Private View.—The private view of the Royal 
Academy was, as is usual, a very brilliant function—a brilliant 
function rather in the variety of spring costumes that suddenly 
broke upon the eye than in any distinction that pertained to 
the company present. Of the really interesting people in 
politics and literature, at any rate, one saw but few, Mr. John 
Morley, indeed, being the only eminent politician, while 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Anthony Hope evidently re- 
served their presence for the banquet. Artists, of course, were 
in full force. Mr. Alfred Parsons conducted the Duchess of 
Portland through the rooms. Mr. Holman Hunt was there, 
looking much younger and better in health than he did two or 
three years back. There was the usual crowd of journalists, 
and particularly lady journalists, making notes on the people 
and the dresses and echoing the current enthusiasm for 
Sargent’s pictures—his “yards of women” as someone dis- 
respectfully called them. That these groups should exist is 
trial enough to the true lover of art, but this year they have 
got their imitators, and where Mr. Sargent has put three 
women on a canvas someone else has put six, and so two of 
our daily papers call it ‘‘Sargent’s Academy.” None the less 
Mr. Sargent is our foremost painter of #zev’s portraits. 


THE EARL OF BANDON 


Who opened the Cork Exhi- 
bition last Thursday 


A Theatrical At Home.—Miss Vane Featherston is giving her 
tea party and at home on May 12 at the Queen’s Hall in aid of the 
Actors’ Orphanage and Mrs, C. L. Carson’s Christmas Dinner Fund. 
Miss Featherston, who is now playing in A Country Mouse at the 

Criterion, is very popular, and has gathered round her a 
little army of helpers—including Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
Miss Letty Lind, and Mr. Hayden Coffin—to help 

her on Monday. 


The Two Thousand Guineas.—There are 
many remarkable incidents in connection with 
the victory of “Sceptre” in the Two 
Thousand Guineas and One Thousand 
Guineas. Only twice before has the 
same horse won both events—‘ For- 
mosa” in 1868 and “ Pilgrimage” in 
1878. At the sale of the late Duke 
of Westminster’s racehorses Mr. 
Sievier gave 10,000 guineas for 
“Sceptre” and 5,600 guineas for 
a colt by Orme, which he after- 
wards christened “ Duke of West- 
minster.” The latter won £2,644 
in stakes for his owner last year, 
who afterwards disposed of him to 
Mr. G. Faber, a patron of the 
celebrated Kingsclere _ training 
establishment, for £21,050. 
“ Sceptre” won £2,455 last year, 
and looks like turning out a re- 
markably shrewdly-bought horse. 
The Two Thousand Guineas was, by 
the bye, worth £5,050. ‘“ Sceptre’s ” 
owner, who has had a most adventurous 
career on the turf here and in Australia, 
some years ago married Lady Brudenell 
Bruce, a sister of the late Lord Ailesbury. 


The R.A. Banquet.—The Royal Academy 
banquet was somewhat shorn of its splendour by 
the absence of the King and also of all the more pic- 
turesque members of the Government. Lord Salisbury 
was not present nor was Mr. Balfour, while Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. John Morley as representing the Opposition 
were likewise absent. The Prince of Wales made a 
happy endorsement of Mr. Abbey’s contention that art 
students should be encouraged to work in London rather than in 
Paris. The Earl of Selborne respondect for the navy, Mr. Brodrick 
for the army, and the Lord Chancellor for his Majesty’s Ministers. 


Lafayette 


THE WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND AND ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS 


“Sceptre” belongs to Mr. R. S. Sievier, who paid 10,000 guineas for her at the sale 


of the late Duke of Westminster's racehorses 
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LACROSSE AT LORD’S—THE CANADIANS v. 


A Kensington Griffin—The Kensington 
Borough Council proposes to follow the ex- 
ample of the City. Just as the latter, after 
widening the street by pulling down Temple 
Bar proceeded to choke it again by erecting 
the Griffin, so the sapient Kensingtonians, now that the London 
County Council are about to widen Kensington High Street, are 
preparing to stick up a clock tower in the middle of the road 
opposite the church just where it will be in the way of three 
converging lines of traffic. And this folly is to be perpetrated in the 
name—ye gods !—of a memorial to the late Queen. Surely Lords 
Alverstone, IIlchester, Chelmsford, Carlisle, Percy, Sir Edward Carson, 
Sir H. Seymour King, and the other personages on the committee 
cannot have considered seriously either the project or the site. 


Coronation Cranks.—The King’s correspondence, always large, 
has increased enormously in connection with the coronation. There 
are property-owners who are endeavouring to persuade the King that 
the only correct route for the procession is through those thorough- 
fares where their property lies. Authors are writing long letters 
begging for gracious permission to dedicate their books to his Majesty 
in this his year of accession. Then a whole host of doting parents 
who desire to call their babies after one of the princes ox princesses 
are craving leave to name their young ones born in the coronation 
year Albert, Edward, George, Alexandra, Victoria, Maud, or some 
such names, In addition to these there are, of course, the eternal 
cranks who imagine they have some claim to a seat in Westminster 
Abbey on the great day. 


Mrs. Chamberlain as a Cricketer.—Afropos of the decision of 
the Oval authorities to admit ladies to the pavilion in future, 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain enjoys the distinction of being the only 
woman who has hitherto graced that famous enclosure. When the 
Australian team was playing Surrey in 1899 one of the Surrey 
committee learnt that the Colonial Secretary was among the spec- 
tators in one of the covered stands, and an invitation was promptly 
despatched to him to come into the pavilion and lunch with the 
cricketers. Mrs. Chamberlain was with her husband and naturally 
followed him into the pavilion. The committee had not bargained 
for the presence of a lady, but obviously the only thing possible was 
to extend their hospitality to her. Mrs. Chamberlain, who was, of 
course, in blissful ignorance of the rule of the pavilion, not only sat 
among the critics for some hours but lunched with the cricketers 
and apparently enjoyed herself immensely. 


The Boom of Bloomsbury.--‘The fluctuation of the centres of 
fashion in London isa remarkable fact to observe. Thirty years 
ago Chelsea was Slum-de-slum. Now Cadogan Square almost ranks 
with Belgrave and Grosvenor squares. A few years ago Bloomsbury 
was a howling wilderness of lodgings, boarding-houses, offices, Jews, 
and artists. Large portions of it have been modernised, cleaned, 
enlarged, made beautiful. The result is that there is a move of 
fashion in that direction in search of good houses at lower rents than 
those which prevail in Belgravia and Mayfair. The movement is 
headed by Georgina Countess of Dudley, Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West, and Mr. Winston Churchill among others. Would not the 
district sound more fashionable under a new name? Why not 
rechristen it “ Boomsbury ” ? 


Good, Cheap Roads.—It is a pity that the high and mighty 
London authorities do not occasionally visit the provinces to pick up 
a few useful hints. London macadam is usually a disgrace to the 
road it paves. The general effect of travelling on it in any wheeled 
vehicle is that of a voyage over a choppy sea. In London there 
scems to be no medium between this cheaper material which so soon 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S TEAM 


gets out of repair and the expensive wood or 
asphalte. Torquay, however, has solved this 
difficulty by laying down a top dressing of 
tar mixed with granite broken small and 
rolling it firmly down. The mixture binds 
hard and lasts long, does not work into holes, and is easily repaired. 
Of course it would not stand the wear and tear of the traffic of a 
main London thoroughfare, but it would be a great improvement 
to all macadamised roads and would be a real boon to cyclists. | 


The Graceful House.—Hero-worship in cricket does not appa- 
rently take the same forms as it does in other pursuits and arts. The 
house which W. G. Grace inhabited at Clifton when he played for 
Gloucestershire has been unlet for years. No tablet commemorating 
the fact that “ Here W. G. lived, bowled, and bolussed” adorns the 
exterior. No troops of flannelled pilgrims come to view the shrine, 
And then think of the thousands who go to Rottingdean to look at 
the outside of the house where Kipling isn’t. Surely some subscrip- 
tion in the cricketing world ought to be raised to purchase Grace’s 
house and make it into a permanent clubhouse for cricketers. 


Durham 


YORKSHIRE’S POLICEMAN ARTIST 


Constable E. T. Jones of Leeds whose picture, ‘‘Downland,” is 
being exhibited at the Academy 


Many Happy Returns to.—J/ay 7: Lord Rosebery, 1847 ; 
Sir Arthur Havelock, 1844; Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 1865. 
May 8: Prince Albrecht of Brunswick, 1837; Lord Lucan, 
1830; Lord Kingsale, 1855. May 9: Lord Coventry, 1838 ; 
Lord Howard of Glossop, 1859; Mr. J. M. Barrie, 1860. 
May 10: Lord Ernest Seymour, 1850; Lord Barnard, 1854 ; 
General Sir Henry Holdich, 1822. May 11: Lord Southampton, 
1867; Lord Verulam, 1852, Lord Temple, 1847. May 12: Lord 
Cadogan, 1840; Lord Grimthorfe, 1816; Lord Wenlock, 1849. 
May 13: Lord Abingdon, 1836; Lord Castlereagh, 1878. 
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The Comedy in “Faust” at the Lyceum. 


CHAS A BUCHEL* 
1d BQ 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 
MEPHISTOPHELES FLIRTING WITH+ THE ELDERLY MARTHA 
Played by Sir Henry Irving and Miss M. A. Victor 
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Well-dressing.—Several parts of Derby- 
shire are famed for celebrating Ascension 
Day by a curious but enchanting custom 
known as well-flowering or “dressing.” It is 
at Tissington, “the village of the holy wells,” 
where the observance may now be best seen, when after a short 
service in the village church the clergyman heads the procession to 
each of the five wells in turn and there conducts a brief service. 


A CURIOUS ASCENSION DAY CUSTOM 


In many villages in Derbyshire the inhabitants decorate the walls with 
flowers and texts on Ascension Day 


Perhaps cascades rather than wells better suggest these unique 
structures, and on this occasion the stone front of each is hidden by 
a fantastic wooden erection, which being covered with moist plaster 
of paris affords a sufficiently tacky medium whereon the most 
exquisite floral mosaics are traced, petals of wild flowers, ribes, and 
coral berries being alone responsible for the vivid colouring and effect. 


Mr. Panch as a Philanthropist.—A good way of helping the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street has been devised 
by “Mr. Punch,” who has already done brilliant service to that 
institution. An exhibition of original drawings from Punch by 
Mr. Linley Sambourne, Mr. E. T, Reed, Mr. Phil May, Mr. Bernard 
Partridge, and others was opened on May 5 at the Woodbury Gallery, 
37, New Bond Street, and the proceeds are to be given to the funds 
of the hospital. Pwch thus breaks into verse on the occasion :— 


Gentles, who have never guessed 
How the Wonders of the Age 
Look before you see them dressed 
Out in print on “ Punch’s”’ page, 
Ranged in one convenient place 
You shall see your favourite brands 
In their native pristine grace, 
As they left the Masters’ hands. 


Woodbury Gallery, 5th of May; 
Note the scene and opening date; 
Also note that what you pay 
(Quite a trifle) at the gate 
Goes to soothe the children’s lot, 
Goes to help them bear their pain, 
In the Home where ‘ Punch’s” cot 
Takes and makes them well again. 


Humber Motors.—Owing to press of matter last week I was 
unable to publish photographs of any of the admirable Humber 
motor cars which were exhibited at the Agricultural Hall. These 
Humber cars were certainly some of the most beautifully finished at 
the show, and the name of the firm is a sufficient guarantee that they 
are as workmanlike as they are catching to the eye. 
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American Baby Parties.—The latest fad 
in American society is baby parties. One 
of these was given the other day in Wash- 
ington. The majority of the guests were 
dressed as babies and small children, a 
preference being shown for quite small infants. Most of the women 
wore long frocks of white muslin or made over various delicate 
colours with caps and the usual frills and ribbons of babyhood. 
Nearly all the masculine sex showed a preference for the very 
tenderest age of infancy, representing such very young children that 
the bottle was a necessary accompaniment. They made the most of 
their privileges as infants to weep, when the only consolation was 
the beloved bottle, labelled milk but containing champagne. The 
favours consisted of coloured baskets decorated with bright flowers, 
dolls, rattles, and toy animals such as woolly dogs, fuzzy kittens, and 
pink pigs. 


Boys’ Empire League.—The following is a copy of a letter 
which has been sent to M. Jules Verne together with a gold-headed 
walking stick, presented by some boy admirers of the famous French 
novelist in Great Britain through the Boys’ Empire League :— 


DrEaR MonsiguR VERNE,—You were kind enough to express some interest in the 
presentation which we intimated we were trying to get up some months ago from 
your many admirers among British boys. It gives us great pleasure to forward 
herewith a gold-handled walking stick with an inscription testifying to the warm esteem 
in which you are held by thousands of the boys of Great Britain. Boys are not much 
burdened with pocket money as you know, and the gift is not to be prized for its 
intrinsic value. But we are perfectly sure you will value it as the result of numerous 
small subscriptions from your admirers all over the British Empire, The sums. 
contributed have been small, but they haveall carried with them a strong appreciation 
of your books, and have testified enthusiastically to the secure place you have in the 
affections of British-born boys. We are glad that the rumour about your health, 
which found extensive circulation, has not been justified by the fact, and it gives us. 
great pleasure to know that you have not suffered the entire loss of your eyesight. In 
the name of the British bcys whom we represent we beg to express our joy in your 
recovered health, to thank you for the wonderful imagination which you have 
employed so successfully for the delight of boys all over the world, and to express. 
the hope that you may long be spared to enjoy the fame which is yours by well- 
merited popular judgment.—We have the honour to be, dear Monsieur Verne, yours 
faithfully, Howarp H. Spicer and 
ANDREW MELRosE, Hon. Secre 
taries Boys’ Empire League. 


Stamp Collector's 
Bogey. — The beginner who 
has just started an album 
and is in haste to fill it 
should be careful with regard 
to the purchase of cheap 
lots. Bargains of this kind 
are very often made up of 
sweepings of common 
stamps from everywhere 
with a few forgeries of good 
stamps to give “body”’, to 
the whole. Let the neophyte 
beware also of the stamps of 
South American Republics. 
In the first place as they are 
mainly issued to be sold to 
collectors fresh issues come 
out with an alarming 
rapidity. In the second 
place they are a special field 
for forgery. The forgers 
devote their attention to the 
stamps of bigh value, and in 
consequence cheap sets of 
South Americans very often 
mean some _half-a-dozen 
low-priced genuine stamps 
and as many forgeries of 
high-priced ones. 


Philatelic Dodges. — 
The philatelic tyro should 
altogether beware of the 
private stamps of Hamburg. 
The genuine stamps are 
quite obsolete, very rare, 
and very difficult to procure, 
while at the same time they 
ale not worth much because 
collectors as a rule do not 
trouble about them. Any 
specimens included in cheap 
lots are sure to be forgeries. 


A walking stick presented to Jules 
Verne by the members of the 
Boys’ Empire League 
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The Ping-pong School in London.—In 
proof of the firm hold that ping-pong has 
taken on the public a “school” has been 
recently opened in the gallery at the Niagara 
Skating Rink, where lessons are given 
under the direction of a fully competent “ professor” in the person 
of Mr. Fleming, who is, by the way, the son of “Old Bob” 


A PING-PONG SCHOOL WHICH HAS RECENTLY BEEN OPENED 


A school for teaching ping-pong has now been established at Niagara in London. The 
“studies’’ of the pupils are personally supervised by skilful professors 


Fleming, the father of lawn tennis. According to Mr. Fleming ping- 
pong is anything but a new game, for he says it was tried simul- 
taneously with the introduction of lawn tennis under the name of 
table tennis, but that owing to the difficulty of obtaining a suitable 
material for the balls, rubber being useless for play on a table, the 
game never attained any degree of popularity. The fees for the 
lessons at the new school are very moderate, 2s. 6d. a lesson being 
the charge, and with an average amount of ability a pupil can 
become a fairly expert player in about a dozen lessons, but, of course, 
constant practice is requisite to become a really proficient player. 


“‘Marconising”” Motor Cars.—Signor Marconi has _ perfected 
lately an ingenious adaptation of his invention for use on motor cars. 
On the roof of the motor car in which he is touring is carried a tall 
funnel, which when not in use lies down flat along the roof. When 
he desires to communicate with the hotel which he has left or 
that to which he is going the funnel is raised to a perpendicular posi- 
tion and the wireless telegraph is set to work. Thus Signor Marconi, 
by means of the wireless telegraph and without leaving his motor 
car, is able to order his lunch at an hotel thirty or more miles distant. 
The first practical use of this adaptation is to be made on motors 
fitted up for use in war. A party of scouts might make a quick run 
in one of these machines into the enemy’s country, make their observa- 
tions, raise the funnel, communicate the result to their head- 
quarters, and then start back before a successful pursuit could be 
organised. Several cars fitted in this way are to be used in the next 
military manceuvres. 


Asbestos Stage Dresses.—Asbestos is now worth three times 
what it was a year ago, and the lately unproductive mines are again 
in full activity. The gross value of the asbestos shipped this year 
promises to exceed £400,000. The rock carrying the saleable 
asbestos is generally of a greyish or greenish serpentine containing 
many small particles of iron. The veins of asbestos vary in size 
from a mere thread to a thickness of five or six inches. Veins of 
two-and-a-half inches and upwards of good quality and unbroken by 
particles of iron are the best. The commoner sorts of the mineral 
are manufactured into steam-packing and fireproof building felt. 
The spinning and weaving of the finest quality of the fibre have 
been so improved that it has now come to be used for the 
manufacture of stage dresses for the ballet. 
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A Peaceful Princess. — Princess Irene, 
the wife of Prince Henry of Prussia, enjoys 
the unique distinction of having about 4,000 
godfathers. Born in course of the war in 
1866 her father, Prince Louis of Hesse, 
requested the officers and men of the Hessian regiments forming 
part of the cavalry brigade under bis command to stand sponsors 
to his baby girl, and at the christening, which took 
place on the termination of hostilities, deputations of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men from 
each regiment were present in order to express in the 
names of their respective corps the readiness of the 
latter to assume the customary spiritual, moral, and 
material obligations towards their godchild. The 
name of Irene—which means peace—was given to 
the little princess, whose christening coincided with 
the end of the war. 


The King and Bank Holidays.—The King, as 
regards the proclaiming of public holidays, has far more 
power than is popularly supposed. Under the Bank 
Holidays Act, 1871, his Majesty has authority to 
appoint special days to be observed as bank holidays 
“ either throughout the United Kingdom or any parts 
thereof.” If the reason for public rejoicing should 
be local the proclamation may be confined to “any 
county, city, or borough, or district thereof.” What, 
perhaps, is less generally known is that the King is 
empowered to alter the date of any of the fixed bank 
holidays. “It shall be lawful,” says the Act, “ for his 
Majesty in like manner, from time to time, wh:n it is 
made to his Majesty in Council, in any special case, 
that in any year it is expedient that a day by this Act 
appointed for a bank holiday, to declare that such 
shall not in such year be a bank holiday, and to 
appoint such other day as to his Majesty in Council 
may seem fit.” 


The River Season. — The well-known Palace 
steamers will begin their summer season on May 17. 
The fares and rates will, I hear, be much the same as 
last year, with the exception of the coronation week, 
when La Marguerite will make a special trip to 
Southampton for the benefit of those who wish to see the naval 
review cheaply and comfortably. 


Cribb 
HOW THE VENTILATING FANS OF A TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER 
ARE CLEANED 


The screen, which gives the cleaners somewhat the appearance of convicts 
in a cell, is used to prevent the ventilators from becoming choked 
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A New Irish Industry.—A clever Irish 
lady has started a new industry in Dublin 
which promises to be very successful. It 
consists of the manufacture of dolls with 
unbreakable faces modelled to represent 
various distinguished persons. The King, the Queen, and Lord 
Roberts are amongst those modelled, and different nationalities are 
also represented. The 
dolls are wonderfully 
lifelike, every charac- 
teristic of the originals 
being faithfully repro- 
duced both in model- 
ling and dress. These 
“character” dolls are 
immeasurably superior 
to the ordinary hideous 
rag doll inasmuch as 
that while they will 
bear the roughest 
usage they are, at the 
same time, very attrac- 
tive in appearance. 
They were much 
admired at the Irish 
Industries sale at 
Arlington House, the 
Princess of Wales 
being amongst the 
purchasers of the 
dainty Irish dolls. The 
process of manufacture 
is patented in England 
and Germany. 


A ‘‘Ulysses” Sou- 
venir.—Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree may be con- 
gratulated on the 
celebration of the fifth 
year of the opening of 
his beautiful theatre in 
the Haymarket To 
the immense crowds 
who collected to see 
the wonderful presentation of Ulysses was given a souvenir programme 
containing portraits of Mr. Tree and his colleagues. When the 
play was ended and the Suitors all put to flight the hall of Penelope 
became the scene of a most genial entertainment, for an hour 
later were seated on the stage some 150 of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
personal friends, including the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Welby, Sir Edward Clarke, Sir Algernon West, 


LORD ROBERTS IN RAGS 


Modelling famous men and women in rags is 
a new industry just started in Dublin 
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Sir Felix Semon, and, one is happy to think 
for the amenities of modern dramatic. life, 
several of the most distinguished actors of the 
day, including Sir Henry Irving, Mr. John 
Hare, and Mr. George Alexander. My 
readers may be interested in following a plan of a portion of the tables. 
1 note that Mr, Frederick Harrison with a ‘¢k” and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison without a “k’ were both present. The “k”-less Mr. 
Harrison is, of course, the well-known author; his namesake is the 
kindly managing director of the Haymarket Theatre. 


A Dickens Match Box.—There is a great revival of interest in 
Charles Dickens just now, and there are a large number of people 
who love their Pzckwzck. In case some of these may like to possess 
the quaint match box which has just been presented to me—a replica 
of the famous “ Bil Stumps” stone—I reproduce it here. The 
match box is made in both silver and electro-plate by the Potosi 
Silver Company of Birmingham. 
It may be purchased at the esta- 
blishments of Mappin and Webb in 
Oxford Street and Queen Victoria 
Street. 


A “Scilly ” Mistake.—Some of 
my west-country readers have waxed 
very sarcastic at my expense anent 
the statement which appeared 
underneath the photograph of Lord 
St. Levan’s bargemen in THE 
TATLER of April 23. “ Henceforth,” 
says one correspondent, ‘“ THE 
TATLER will be known in this part 
of the world as the ‘ Scilly’ journal. 
This week you give a photograph 


A PICKWICK MATCHBOX 


of Lord St. Levan’s bargemen, 4 replica of the famous stone 
who you say rowed King Edward “Bil Stumps his mark” 
from Scilly to St.  Michael’s 


Mount, a distance which it takes a mail boat three hours to 
cover. We are all here proud of our bargemen, but we certainly 
were not aware that they could row a heavy barge a distance of 
nearly fifty miles. As most of them are over sixty years of age you 
must admit that the feat you ascribe to them would be a remarkably 
fine performance. In fact, since we read your marvellous description 
of these bargemen’s powers we are thinking of sending them to 
compete at Henley next July. So long as England possesses oarsmen 
of such Gargantuan powers she can afford to scoff at the entries of 
the Pennsylvanian and other foreign crews.” I frankly admit that 
this correspondent has the best of me here. What, of course, I 
should have stated was that the bargemen rowed King Edward from 
the yacht to St. Michael’s Mount, a distance of about half-a-mile. 
My excuse for the blunder must be that I have so robust a faith in 
west-country prowess that I thought it possible that the bargemen 
might have accomplished the feat I attributed to them. 
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MR. BEERBOHM TREE’S SUPPER PARTY AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


A section of the tables on the stage of Her Majestys Theatre on the occasion of the fifth anniversary of the opening of Mr. Tree’s theatre 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 
Mr. E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A., in his Studio at Hampstead. 


Photographed by Mr Hodsoll and copyrighted by “The Tatler™ 


Mr. Ernest Alfred Waterlow is president of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. He was born in London in 1850 and was educated at Eltham 
and Heidelberg. He was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1890. He is one of the most distinguished of our landscape painters 


THE; TARLER 


H.M.S. 


The Blue Ribbon for Coaling.—Captain 
Percy M. Scott, C.B., and the ship’s company 
of H.M.S. ZYerrible have been again dis- 
tinguishing themselves. The cruiser has 
gained the coveted record for coaling, having 
stowed 2,500 tons of coal in nine hours andten 
minutes. Her average was 300 tons an hour 
for 2,450 tons, the maximum rate for one hour 
being 425 tons. There is astonishing keen- 
ness in the navy to get this blue ribbon for 
coaling, and within the last year some amazing 
work has been done by both officers and men. 
Like the Atlantic record the coaling time has 
been rapidly lowered, and the irreducible 
minimum seems yet to be in the distant future. 


A Singular Coincidence.—Captain Percy 
Scott has won for himself a particular reputa- 
tion in connection with gun-carriages. It is, 
to say the least, a strange coincidence that 
almost a century ago while England was at 
war another Captain Scott was grappling with 
the tough task of making carriages out of poor 
material. This was at Seringapatam, when 
Wellington, then Arthur Wellesley, was 
triumphantly conducting the Mahratta War. 
The earlier Scott had to deal with old iron 
which would not work up well, and it is 
astonishing that he was as ingenious as our own 
Terrible Scott. “1 have had a correspondence 
with Captain Scott upon this subject,” wrote 
Wellesley in a despatch, “since the carriages 
he first made broke down, and he has proposed 
that an indent should be sent to England for 
iron which might come out in the company’s 
ships as ballast.” The iron was then to be 
moved at a cheap rate to Seringapatam. How 
history repeats itself! And yet it is likely that 
the modern officer never heard of his resource- 
ful predecessor. 


The Inspector-General of Imperial Yeo- 
manry. — Lord Chesham, who was recently 
gazetted as Inspector- General of Imperial 
Yeomanry with the temporary rank of major- 
general in the army while so employed, will 
continue the important work in which he has 
been engaged with these mounted forces as 


‘‘ TERRIBLE,” 
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separate regiments, as brigades—which seldom 
had a chance of doing anything as brigades— 
and as Imperial Yeomanry. Lord Chesham, 
was formerly in the Coldstream Guards, the 
toth Hussars, and the 16th Lancers, and as 
one of the lieutenant-colonels commanding the 


1oth Battalion in South Africa has been 
closely associated with Buckinghamshire fight- 
ing men. At home he is lieutenant-colonel 
of the Buckinghamshire Imperial Yeomanry, 
otherwise the Royal Bucks Hussars. He 
married the second daughter of the Duke of 
Westminster. 


The Royal Engineers. — Lieut.-General 
C. B. Ewart, C.B., who has been appointed 
colonel commandant Royal Engineers to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Lieut.- 
General the Hon. Sir A. Clarke, saw hard 
service in the Crimean War, and was present 
at the battles of Alma, Balaclava, and Inker- 
man and during the siege of Sebastopol. In 
the Suakin Expedition of 1885 he acted as 
brigadier-general of base and lines of com- 
munication. He was born in 1827 and was 
placed on the retired list in 1894 after being 
nearly half a century in the army. Amongst 
prominent Royal Engineer officers to-day are 
Lord Kitchener, Sir C. Warren, Sir B. Blood, 
and Sir H. C. Chermside, to name only a few 
who have been a good deal in evidence since 
the war began. 


The Plumer Brothers.—Brigadier-General 
Plumer, one of the band of successful officers 
who have been “ made” by the war in South 
Africa, is now in England recuperating after 
long and brilliant service at the front. He is 
only forty-five years of age, and before esta- 
blishing his present record did some fine work 
inthe Egyptian Expedition of 1884 and in 
the operations in South Africa in 1896, when 
he organised, raised, and commanded a corps 
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WHICH HOLDS THE RECORD FOR QUICK COALING 


of mounted rifles, an experience which has 
proved of the utmost value in the present 
war. South Africa has given him two or 
three steps in rank as well as the C.B., and 
has made him an extra A.D.C. to the King. 
General Plumer’s brother, Lieutenant F, J. O. 
Plumer, is employed in the service of the 
coastguard, being one of the inspecting officers 
of divisions and stationed at Milford. He 
also shared in the Egyptian operations of 
1884, being lieutenant of H.M.S. Ovontes 
during the naval and military operations near 
Suakin. 


Royal Marine Promotions.—The placing 
of General A. H. F. Barnes on the retired list 
has brought about the promotion of seven 
officers of the Royal Marine Light Infantry. 
General Barnes has just passed his sixty-fifth 
year, and like quite a number of other living 
naval and marine officers has helped to crush 
piracy in the Far East. The names of 
Keppel and Hay readily come to memory in 
connection with this hard and dangerous 
work of other days. General Barnes has not 
long enjoyed the rank of full general, being 
retired automatically under the age clause. He 
possesses the medal with two clasps for the 
China War of 1854-8. General E. L. Rose, 
who has received a step in place of General 
Barnes, served with the Royal Marine bat- 
talion at the defence of Suakin. Lieut.- 
General C. S. F. Fagan, who has been 
promoted vice General Rose, is a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society and was on 
the seconded list in the seventies whilst hold- 
ing a civil appointment under the Japanese 
Government, 


Rule Britannia.—Charles Letts of diary 
fame are bringing out a most interesting 
series entitled British Battles. The first 
number of the series, which is published fort- 
nightly, begins with the Battle of Hastings 
and goes up to Poictiers. The illustrations 
and letterpress are excellent, and altogether 
each part is well worth the Is. which is 
charged for it. 
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here has been some alarm at the recent combination of the 
companies governing the transatlantic steamers, and the 
alarm is justified, but it need not be political apprehension. The 
trusts or rings do not work either for or against any nation, and the 
mere fact of the different lines of steamships being united under one 
commercial policy will not be enough to bring financial or political 
disadvantage to any of the countries served. It should be easy to 
forbid the transfer of subsidised steamers to a foreign flag if such a 
step is contemplated, and the withdrawal of port facilities would be 
quite enough to stop any move of the kind. Nor is it likely that the 
new combination will direct its operations so as to benefit American 
trade at the expense of British, for this would defeat its own 
obvious interest, which is to have its ships, as far as possible, full of 
cargo and passengers both ways. If all the movement is one way, 
American goods and passengers coming to Europe without exchange, 
the vessels will not be running profitably, and some day, everything 
in Europe having been bought up and everybody impoverished, there 
will be no customers. The danger is not political to one nation but 
economic to all; it is that one more powerful medium of national 
intercourse and exchange is monopolised by a group of capitalists, 
The trusts do not want war even if their ships are to be used for 
transports and their preserved meats for rations. If there is ever risk 
of a war between Great Britain and the United States, the capitalists 
are far more likely to form a Senate Trust to avert a fight than 
to risk the destruction of their property and the stoppage of their 
normal trade. 


ome American journals, with the schoolboy vulgarity and vanity 
with which they treat England and English affairs, depict a 
very small John Bull being bought up and bullied and generally 
domineered over by a very large Uncle Sam. They console them- 
selves for their own subjection to the trusts;which are only beginning 
the conquest of Great Britain, much as the French Republicans did 
under Napoleon. They were the slaves of one man, but he was the 
master of the world by their exertions. Some Americans, however, 
cannot go even so far. They are more like the Prussians and 
Austrians who fought in the great Russian campaign, and did their 
duty for a cause they hated. 


Bu the government of the trusts and the capitalists, though 

threatening, can hardly be permanent. Monopoly is unpro- 
gressive after the men who created it have died or retired from 
business. The new big combinations will be able to keep up 
established systems, but when the Napoteon is gone they will make 
no fresh conquests. It is almost always one man who is the soul 
of the trust ; sometimes he is the inspiration of a good many, and he 
is mortal, and very likely, as an American business man, to be 
dyspeptic and an early prey to nervous exhaustion. Further, when 
the Anarchists, or some of them, are partially educated to an appre- 
ciation of the elementary facts of existence, they will discover that 
a big capitalist and head of a trust is far easier to get at than the 
average king and emperor or even president, and is likely to cause 
far more real disturbance by his disappearance. A big business man 
must be accessible if his business is not to be strangled in red tape. 
When the Anarchist fanatic realises that the capitalist is enormously 
more powerful than a king he will resolve to kill the billionaire ; 
and if he only frightens him, that is enough to wreck his business. 
The bigger a trust is the harder it is to manage; the more men 
are interested in an enterprise the easier it is to have a panic. A 
Panama failure causes as much misery as a moderate war. 


Ane if the leaders of the trust live till heart-failure or paralysis 
takes them, who will take up their burden ? Ability of that sort 
is rarely hereditary in full measure. The overthrow of the great 
Napoleon was tragic; but if. he had transmitted his empire 
unshaken to his weakly, irresolute son, the poor “ Aiglon,” the ruin 
of it would have been tragic and ridiculous at once. The son who 
inherits enormous wealth that he has not made will in many cases be 
inclined to make a name for spending as his father did for gaining. 
The son of the Corn King or the Iron Imperator may go down to 
posterity as the Giant Jubilee Juggins. 
nd then the very wealth itself only exists as long as the enterprises 
prosper. A share in a losing business is worth less than 
nothing. What if a trust at great sacrifice monopolises a business 
only to find that the business is not worth doing ? 


Tobacco Duke and Iron King 
Would give us trusts in everything ; 
Sed quis custodiet ipsos cust- 
odes? And can we trust the trust ? 
. ADRIAN Ross. 
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Concerning Recent Books 


[2 reading Mr. Edward Dicey’s Story of the Khedivate’ you are 

often reminded of Elia’s essay on ‘‘ The Genteel Style of Writing,” 
“where scarce an authority is quoted under an ambassador” and 
where a guorum pars magna fui flavour is continually perceptible. 
“Tt has been my fortune in life,” Mr. Dicey says in this imposing 
strain, ‘to have seen a good deal of many exiled kings, princes,. 
potentates, and statesmen,” and he has taken, himself and he gives 
you full advantage of this high fortune. Perhaps his extensive know- 
ledge of kings in exile is accountable for his cynicism, which is: 
pronounced and depressing. Why a man who expects so little from 
human nature generally should look for gratitude from the Egyptians 
for our virtual annexation of their country it is difficult to understand. 
For what should they be grateful? We did not go there for their 
benefit nor do we stay there with their consent. Indeed, Mr. Dicey 
quotes with approval an admirable Anglo-Indian summing-up of the 
situation. At a dinner party in Cairo, where most of the leading 
officials responsible for the reorganisation of Egypt were praising 


- themselves for the transformation they had effected, an old Anglo- 


Indian took advantage of a moment’s pause in this babel of self- 
lJaudation to say, “I agree with everything I have heard said about 
the good work that has been done in Egypt, but it seems to me that 
we are apt to forget that this good work has really been done by one 
man and one man only.” Upon being challenged by his indignant 
fellow guests to name the single man to whom the transformation of 
Egypt was solely due, he answered, “ His name is known to you all. 
It is Tommy Atkins.” And it is for Tommy Atkins, therefore, that 
the Egyptians are grossly ungrateful, by Mr, Dicey’s own admission, 
since he comments thus on the Anglo-Indian’s statement of the case : 
“This is the plain truth. Tommy Atkins’s presence in Cairo is the 
bottom fact of the Egyptian situation.” ‘ 

Talking of Tommy Atkins, it is inspiriting to read Dr. Blake 
Knox’s account both of his courage and of his fortitude in Bzdler’s 
Campaign with the Natal Field Force of 19002 In that unfortu- 
nate campaign Tommy’s fortitude was at least as often called upon 
as his courage, and it answered no less nobly to the challenge. ‘ The 
cheerfulness of the wounded,” notes the doctor in this graphic 
narrative, “struck me as being remarkable ; men with shattered 
limbs smoking their pipes, and although starving not a grumble 
audible.” Nor were the civilian stretcher-bearers a whit behind 
‘Tommy in coolness and courage. ‘‘ They went forward solidly and 
unflinchingly to the very firing line, and could be seen bending over 
the fallen, tending and removing the wounded with a devotion so 
faithful and a coolness so superb amidst a hail of bullets and shells, 
that many unfortunately paid dearly for their self-sacrifice.” Not 
that the Boers fired consciously on ambulance men, but that they 
could not distinguish at such a distance the too minute red-cross 
badge upon their arms. 

“1 would give £5,000,” says one of the characters in Mr, Richard 
Harding Davis’s /n the Fog,’ ‘if I could place in the hands of that 
man at this moment a new story of Sherlock Holmes.” Whether 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s new story, Zhe Hound of the Baskervilles, 
would have earned the sum by serving his purpose depends upon 
whether the reader loved for its own sake an extremely artificial 
maze, out of which the outlet was visible from the entrance. In 
truth, Zhe Hound of the Baskervilles smells overmuch of the oil. 
It has been pumped up laboriously and lacks the lightness, swiftness, 
clearness, and spontaneity of ‘the first sprightly running.” Failing 
“ Sherlock Holmes” one of Mr. Harding Davis’s characters comes 
forward to make the statesman “listen like a three-years’ child” to 
his own breathless adventures in yesterday’s fog. You can well 
understand how they served their magnetising purpose, but the pur- 
pose itself is not equally intelligible. It was to keep the statesman 
from making a speech which would extract millions from the House, 
This is more improbable than the most improbable part of the story, 
since to-day more than ever speeches in the House answer to 
Phocion’s description of the orations of Leosthenes: ‘They are like 
cypress trees, all tall and comely, but they bear no fruit.” If the 
statesman had taken up Mr. Joseph Hatton’s A Viston of Beauty® 
and plunged into the book at that part of the story which describes 
Mr. Beverley Wynne’s robbery and murder of the Jew, he would 
certainly have been absorbed, for this and other melodramatic 
episodes of the novel are thrillingly told. MILES BARRY. 


Tue Story or THE KueEpivATE. By Edward Dicey, C.B. (Lond n: 
Rivingtons.) 

2 BuLLer'’s CAMPAIGN WITH THE NATAL FieLp Force oF 1900. By E. Blake 
Knox, B.A., M.D., R.A.M.C. (London: R. Brimley Johnson.) 

2 In THE Foc. By Richard Harding Davis, (London: William Heinemann.) 

4 Tue Hounp or THE BASKERVILLES. By A, Conan Doyle. (London: George 


Newnes ) 
* A Vision oF Beauty. By Joseph Hatton. (London: Hutchinson & Co.) 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Week by Week. 


Lafayette 
LADY EVA DUGDALE 


Is the wife of Mr. Frank Dugdale of Snitterfield, Stratford-on-Avon, and sister of the Earl of Warwick 


TELE =e PATHE Re 


An Irish Duke.—The only Irish duke at 
present in the House of Lords is the Duke of 
Abercorn, as the only other representative of 
the ducal state in the country, his grace of 


THE DUKE OF ABERCORN 


Who was born in 18388, is the only Irish duke in the House of Lords. 
chairman of the British South Africa Company, and married, 
Lady Mary Anna Curzon, an aunt of Lord Howe 


Leinster, is still a minor. As the family name 
of Hamilton implies he is of Scots descent. 
He has a seat near Portobello, but his 
favourite residence is the beautiful house of 
Baronscourt near Newton Stewart. The 
house itself is a large and comfortable one, 
but its chief attraction lies in the beauty of 
the gardens and grounds surrounding it, which 
include an exquisite rose garden. The rooms 
which overlook this part of the garden form 
the suite which is always occupied by any 
royal guests who may stay at the house, and 
during their visits the rose garden is reserved 
for their special use and pleasure. 


The Queen’s Goddaughter.—The duke 
was robbed of his younger daughter by her 
recent marriage to Lord Wicklow, but Lady 
Alexandra is still unmarried. She was named 
after Queen Alexandra, who. is her god- 
mother, but is known to her family and more 
intimate friends by her second name of 
Phyllis.: She is certainly one of the most 
popular girls in society, although owing to 
her fondness for country life she derives more 
pleasure from a prolonged stay at Baronscourt 
than from a London season. The duke’s 
beautiful sisters, always alluded to as the 
“handsome Hamiltons,” are famous as the 
originals of the group of sisters immortalised 
in Lothair. They are far better known 
than their sister-in-law, who greatly dislikes 
publicity and invariably refuses to be inter- 
viewed, which refusal has given rise to her 
reputation for extreme exclusiveness. She is 
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not a sportswoman and 
her favourite hobby is 
the interest she takes 
in the Irish Industries 
Association, especially 
the Baronscourt branch 
and its members. The 
duchess is thoroughly 
English in appearance, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
and well-featured, and 
possesses great charm 
of manner. 


A Season of Débu- 
tantes.— This is to be 
a season of notable 
débutantes, and one of 
the most interesting is 
~ the pretty young 
daughter of Catherine 
Duchess of Westmin- 
ster, Lady Mary Gros- 
venor, who is nearly 
nineteen and about to 
enjoy her first season. 
In addition to her 
mother, Lady Mary 
has many relatives to 
chaperon her, her half- 
sisters being the 
young Duchess of 
Teck, Lady Ormonde, 
and Lady Chesham. 


Popular Young 
Americans. —Miss 
“Viva” Milner (whose 
rightful name is Violet 


Lafayette 


He is 
in 1869, 


Helen) is just the same 
age as Lady Mary, but 
has been more seen in 
society so far. Her 
mother, Lady Milner, 
is a daughter of Mr. 
William Beckett, M.P., 


and sister-in-law to 
those two _ beautiful 
young matrons, Mrs. 


Gervase and Mrs, 
Rupert Beckett. The 
season’s débutantes in- 
clude several charming 
young American girls 
who are immensely 
popular. There is the 
fascinating Miss Dea- 
con, who is the intimate 
friend of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and 
has won the open admi- 
ration of an important 
young Prince, and Miss 
Colgate, the pretty 
young daughter of Cora 
Countess of Strafford. 
Miss Colgate’s mother 
married the 4th Earl 
of Strafford at the close 
of the year 1898, and 
was very. speedily 
widowed a second time, 
for the earl died with 
tragic suddenness in 
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the following May. Miss Colgate’s father was 
the late Samuel Colgate, Esq., of Uplands, 
New-Hamburg-on-Hudson, and she is a con- 
siderable heiress. 


The Discoverer of Salso.—Salso- 
maggiore, the wonderful watering-place south 
of Milan which has so suddenly become the 
fashion, has begun its season unusually early 
and with phenomenal success. The Grand 
Hotel des Thermes (of which Ritz and Pfyffer 
of the Carlton Hotel, London, and the Hétel 
National, Lucerne, are the proprietors) is 
already full of people, though it only opened 
on April 1. Most of the visitors are English, 
and include the Duchess of Atholl and her 
daughter ; Lady Dorothea Ruggles-Brise ; the 
Dowager Lady Lurgan; Lady Colin Camp- 
bell, who may be said to have “ discovered ” 
Salso as Lord Brougham “discovered” 
Cannes; Lady Lyell and her son and 
daughter; Mrs. Lionel Phillips and her 
family ; Mr. and Mrs, Wallace ; Miss “ Mar- 
gie” Chandos-Pole ; Mr. Byard, the famous 
tenor, and many other well-known people 
whose numbers increase daily. This is not 
much to be wondered at, for apart from the 
unique combination of properties in its water 
and the wonderful results that are claimed for 
the treatment of bathers, mud applications, 
and inhalations, Salso has the further advan- 
tages of being on the main road for all the 
English people returning from Egypt, Sicily, 
Naples, and Rome, and also that it is open 
in April, when it it yet far too early to visit 
any other continental watering-place. The 
place has been greatly improved this year, 
and everything points to an extraordinary 
success for these baths in the immediate 
future as their merits are getting more widely 
known every day. How long the newly- 
acquired popularity of Salso will last is 
another question, but at present there is no 
doubt whatever that it is booming. 


Esme Collings 


MISS VIOLET MILNER 


Who is to be presented at the next court 
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Fasting at a Feast. — Everywhere in 
American society one hears of severe regimen 
in diet. Mrs. Clarence Mackay is credited 
with taking only toast and tea at dinner, and 
a well-known beau in society brings with 
him a biscuit which he munches instead 
of Aazé or terrapin. It is true that the season 
in New York provides indigestion, dyspepsia, 
and worse, but one-half the dinners are only 
Barmecide feasts, and it is no uncommon 
spectacle to see people around a festive board 
eating nothing at all, while plate after plate 
is passed to them. 


Hobson’s Choice.—St. Louis society is at 
present much interested in the reported engage- 
ment of Miss Emma Arnold, who by starting 
the Hobson osculatory craze made the young 
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naval constructor’s life well-nigh unbearable. 
Hobson has an extremely sensitive nature, 
and the chaffing which he received from 
his brother officers was so galling that he 
prayed to be ordered to the Philippines, where 
he hoped that his secondary fame would not 
follow him. It did, however, and he worried 
himself into the Yokohama. That kiss and 
those that ensued brought about the eye 
trouble and the examination by a medical 
board. As a matter of fact Hobson’s eyes are 
as good to-day as are anybody’s; he simply 
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wanted to get out of the navy and used this as 
an excuse. 


The Duchess of Marlborough’s Pearls.— 
Perhaps the most beautiful pearls in England 
are those worn by the Duchess of Marlborough. 
They were originally among the French Crown 
jewels and were bought by Mr. Vanderbilt, 
father of the duchess. The string is very long 
and can be twisted round and round the neck 
or worn long right down to the bottom of the 
dress, and the pearls, which are very large, are 
separated by diamonds. Lady Londonderry’s 


pearls are also very good but not so large. 
Lady Ilchester’s pearls are black ones and do 
not look nearly so well in the evening as white 
ones, but their cost is more than double as 
they are far rarer. 


¥ Chancellor 
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reading. His uncle, Colonel Henry Legge, 
was equerry to Queen Victoria (as he is to the 
King) and married one of her Majesty’s maids 
of honour. Lady Dartmouth has a good deal 


Lady Decies.—Lady Decies was 7ée Miss 


Gertrude Willoughby, the sister of Sir John 
Willoughby, the old ally of the late Mr, Cecil SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. She married last 


year the energetic master of the Thanet Hunt, of the good looks of her family and is, more- 
who is a Beresford and a remote cousin of Lord Charles, Lord over, intelligent and energetic. She used to work hard for her 
Marcus, and the late Lord William—sportsmen all. Lady Decies is husband when he was a candidate for the House of Commons, and 


devoted to animals and has 
many pets. Poodles and cats 
are her favourites, and her 
catteries are simply “ immense ” ; 
but she is also much interested 
in her husband’s hounds. She 
comes of a noble line herself, 
for her family is descended from 
a younger scion of the great 
house of Willoughby de Eresby, 
and so she is connected with the 
Earl of Ancaster and the Mar- 
quis of Cholmondeley. 


The Countess of Dartmouth. 
—Lady Dartmouth is a daughter 
of the Earl of Leicester by his - 
first marriage; she therefore 
comes of a family which is on 
special terms of intimacy with 
the King and Queen and Prince 
and Princess of Wales, while she 
has married into one which was 
always much favoured by the 
late Queen. Lord Dartmouth 
when he was Vice-Chamberlain 
of the Household was brought 
into close intimacy with Queen 
Victoria, and by her express wish 
undertook the duty—at one time 
discharged by the leader of the 
House of Commons—of writing 
out a brief sketch of the course, 
incidents, and results of each 


debate for the Queen’s private Who was married last week to Ladv Susan Beresford 


CAPTAIN HUGH DAWNAY, D.S.O. 


she plays the gracious hostess at 
Patshull to Unionist demonstra- 
tions when they come that way 
and want hospitality. She 
prefers the country to the town, 
but is by no means averse 
to a visit to the magnificent 
mansion in Charles Street, May- 
fair, which Lord Dartmouth 
bought from Lord Revelstoke 
after the Baring collapse. 


Princess Francis Hatzfeldt. 
—Although an American born, 
a. German by marriage, and 
until a few years ago a total 
stranger to this country, Princess 
Francis Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg is 
now a well-known figure in the 
west of England. She and her 
husband during the last few 
years have been tenants of Dray- 
cott, Lord Cowley’s place, and. 
they have hunted regularly with 
the neighbouring packs every 
winter. The Princess is decidedly 
pretty, possesses a fine figure, 
and beautiful hair. She knows 
how to dress and has magnifi- 
cent jewels. By the will of her 
adopted father, Mr. Collis P. 
Huntington (“boss” of the 
Southern Pacific and Central 
Pacific railways), she is enor- 
mously rich, 


LADY 


Lafayette 


ILENE CAMPBELL AND HER TWO LITTLE SONS 


Lady Ilene is the wife of Mr. Colin Campbell and a sister of the Earl of Huntingdon 
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The State Portrait. — The great state 
portrait of the King which Mr. Luke Fildes 
is working on represents a new departure 
in the attitude of royalty towards English 
art. Hitherto Angeli, the Viennese Court 
painter, has fulfilled this office, and there 
are some twenty great canvases of the Royal 
Family by him at Windsor Castle, including 
the Jubilee portrait of Queen Victoria, which 
was such a failure that her Majesty banished 
it to the visitors’ staircase, and the four pictures 
of the present Queen as Princess of Wales, 
Marie Duchess of Coburg as Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, the Duchess of Connaught, and the 
Duchess of Albany, which still hang in the oak 
room or private dining-room. Angeli is dis- 
established and English art is to be given a 
chance. Mr. Fildes’s painting is to be no less 
than 11 ft. high and wide in proportion. When 
it is finished a number of 
replicas are to be painted 
for presentations, and 
some of these will go to 
the various embassies ac- 
cording to precedent. 
The original portrait will 
after exhibition be sent to 
Windsor Castle, where it 
is more than probable that 
it will be hung in the 
state dining-room in com- 
pany with M. Detaille’s 
picture of the Prince of. 
Wales and Duke of Con- 
naught as they appeared 
on horseback at the Dia- 
mond Jubilee review, and 
M. Benjamin Constant’s 
imaginative canvas of the 
late Queen sitting in her 
stall amid the Gothic sur- 
roundings of St. George’s 
Chapel. 


The State Ball-room. 
—The state ball-room at 
Buckingham Palace where 
the courts, balls, and con- 
certs will be held for the 
future—but not the private 
receptions—-is an immense 
saloon 139 ft. long. It is 
in the south wing of the 
palace and looks out on 
the garden to the east, 
while on the south it 
faces towards Buckingham 
Gate. Under the ball- 
room and the suite at- 
tached are the kitchens. 
This ball-room wing did 
not form part of the ori- 
ginal plan of the palace 
but was added about 1850. A conservatory 
runs along one side of this great saloon and 
forms an agreeable retreat. On the other 
side of the ball-room is a long room known 
as the promenade gallery, which runs the 
whole width of both the ball-room and 
supper-room and communicates with both. 


An Ample Supper-room.—The supper- 
room is an apartment 75 ft. long which supplies 
abundant accommodation for the royal guests, 
and will be even more ample now that the rule 
is established that the King and Queen 
and the Royal Family do not sup with their 
guests, but have supper served in another 
apartment. All these rooms have been com- 
pletely redecorated and fitted with the electric 
light, but it must be observed that in Queen 
Victoria’s day the ventilation was so perfect 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


that though the apartments were lighted by 
huge chandeliers of gas-burners they never 
got unduly warm. Now the electric light has 
been fitted into these fine chandeliers of cut 


glass and the effect is very brilliant. 


The Countess of Darnley.— This is a writing 
age, and so it is quite natural that the Countess 
of Darnley, like many other noble ladies, should 
be bringing out a novel. Lady Darnley is the 
wife of the peer who was well known as the 
Hon. Ivo Bligh in the days when his doctor 
had not ordered him to give up cricket and 
he had not succeeded to the title. Lady 


birth 


Darnley is Australian by and her 
marriage was the result of Mr. Ivo Bligh’s 
cricketing tour to Australia. The introduction 
began in rather a romantic way. The cricketer 
was hurt at a match at Melbourne, and some- 
thing being wanted wherewith to tie up the 
cut Miss Florence Morphy volunteered her 
handkerchief. From this incident began a 
friendship which in two years ripened into 
marriage. Lady Darnley is handsome, 
intensely interested in literature, original in 
views, and possesses great taste in dress and 
other important matters. 


Cobham Hall.—There is in Lord Darnley’s 
special sanctum at Cobham Hall an almost 
speaking likeness of Lady Darnley which 
shows her at her best. Cobham has never 
been visited by the King, but the late Queen 
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as Princess Victoria and her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, stayed here during the life- 
time of Lord Darnley’s grandfather. Queen 
Elizabeth was gorgeously entertained, and 
Charles I. spent the first day of his honey- 
moon at Cobham. Not far off is the ‘‘ Leather 
Bottle,” to which Mr. Tupman retired after 
the spinster-aunt episode. 


Viscountess Strathallan.—In consequence 
of the succession of Viscount Strathallan to 
the earldom of Perth his stepmother will be 
the last Viscountess Strathallan until he 
and her own sons and the posterity of all 
are extinct. Contemporaries, therefore, which 
describe her as ‘Margaret Viscountess 
Strathallan” are amazingly previous. Lady 
Strathallan is a very charming and accom- 
plished lady. A Scotswoman herself from the 
shire of Perth it was most 
appropriate that she should 
marry (as his second wife) 
one who was _ heir -pre- 
sumptive to the earldom 
of Perth, whose son by 


his first wife has suc- 
ceeded while her own 
eldest son is now _heir- 


presumptive to the earl- 
dom. Lady Strathallan 
spends most of her time 
in her native county at 
Machany, but very soon 
she will be bringing out 
two daughters. 


Well Known at Court. 
—The Drummond family 
has for many years been 
closely connected with the 


Court. This was_ first 
brought about by the 


grandfather of the present 
Lord Perth (and Lord 
Strathallan), who was lord 
in waiting to Queen Vic- 
toria. The misfortunes of 
the family (due to their 
Jacobitism) enlisted the 
sympathy of the Queen, 
and she showed it by 
appointing a daughter of 
that Lord Strathallan maid 
of honour. This is the 
Hon, Frances Drummond, 
who was a maid of honour 
for nearly twenty years, 
She is aunt to the present 
Lord Perth. Her influence 
procured the appointment 
of another of her nephews, 
the Hon. Maurice Drum- 
mond, to be page o: 
honour. Another member of the family was 
the well-known Admiral Sir James Drum- 
mond (Miss Frances Drummond’s uncle), who 
was for many years Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. 


Lady Arthur Hill.—Lady Arthur Hill, the 
wife of Lord Arthur Hill and aunt of the 
Marquis of Downshire, is essentially a 
musician. Her piano is more to her than an 
instrument or an ornament. It is the medium 
which she has chosen through which to make 
known her soul to the world. She has com- 
posed much, but “ In the Gloaming,” one of 
her earlier works, is probably the best known 
to the public. She is, of course, a politician, 
as might be expected of one who is the 
daughter of an ex-M.P., wife of an ex-M.P., 
and mother of an M.P. 
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The Australian Cricketers and the 


Test Matches and County Championship. 
—The advent of an Australian team always 
provides a certain stimulus over and above the 
regular national interest in the county cham- 
pionship. Heaven forefend that we who have 
our share in that splendid struggle should 
regret this. Public sympathy is large enough 
for all, and as a matter of fact the rubber of 
the test matches may be settled before the 
critical stage of the county championship is 
Not that I like that championship 
I want the best county to be 


reached. 
phrase much. 
first, and I am naturally proud that my own 
beloved Yorkshire should 
have thrice in succession 
headed the poll. But so 
long as our team plays 
cricket to the best of 
their ability, displaying 
true sporting spirit and 
continues to receive the 
warm public support all 
over the country, I shall 


be content. Of course 
we shall try to be first 
again, but if we are 


beaten why it -will be 
because we have to give 
place to a better side. 
The true merit of cricket 
is the way in which it 
is played, and victory is 
merely an accident—a 
very pleasant one when 
it comes our way. 


Where Mr. Mac- 
Laren’s Team Failed.— 
That is exactly what the 
Australians must think 
as they have won four 
out of five of the test 
matches in the past 
season at the Antipodes. 
{ do not grudge them 
their laurels nor will the 
great community here’ at 
home, though we mean 
to wrest back the victory 
this season. The Australian public and the 
Australian cricketers when they won the recent 
rubber so easily may be forgiven natural elation 
in the face of the assertions of Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren that he had left no better bowlers 
behind in. England. This is an absurd 
exaggeration. The matchless pair at the 
head of the averages—Rkodes and Hirst—did 
not go out with him; nor did Mason and 
Bradley, the two best amateur trundlers in the 
south ; nor did he have the services of Lock- 
wood, still in his day one of the most deadly 
bowlers in England ; of Field, the promising 
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young Warwickshire fast bowler; nor of 
Mr. D. L. A. Jephson, whose crafty lobs have a 
wily persuasiveness. Of course Mr. MacLaren 
had bad luck in the loss of Barnes, but taking 
so inexperienced a fast bowler was a tremen- 
dously bold experiment justified by results, 
John Gunn left our shores a stale and tired 
cricketer. Therefore the fortunes of England 
in the bulk of the Australian test matches 
depended on the leg-breaks of Braund and 
the deliveries of Blythe, who truly needs help 
from the wicket. Such scanty attack was 
quite enough to account for our defeat. 


Two of the Australian cricketers who are visiting England for the first time 


Colonial Critics.—But I do not believe 
English cricket was ever in a sounder position 
than now, and we have every right to 
reasonably expect to regain our lost laurels. 
First let us examine the composition of the 
coming Australian invaders. Colonial critics 
are by no means inclined to rate them abnor- 
mally high. Although the English side was 
beaten, that experienced observer, Mr. Wor- 
rall, sums up the play of the Australians in 
their past season as distinctly disappointing. 
Moreover, its characteristics do not seem 


to be suited to the requirements of first- 
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Test Matches 


By Lord Hawke. 


class cricket in England. The mere fact that 
at the Antipodes unlimited time is allowed for 
each important match tends towards delibera- 
tion in batting absolutely fatal to a definite 
result within the space of three days. The 
calibre of the batting of our visitors is tre- 
Mr. Clement Hill has no superior 
as a left or even right handed cricketer; Mr. 


mendous, 


Trumper ought to have trained on since last 
here in 1899, when he was a brilliant and 
attractive batsman ; Mr. Gregory must possess 
much of his old skill; and the same may be 
said of Mr. Darling. 


Stonewalling 
Methods. — Mr. Noble 
takes high rank among 
the notable stonewallers, 
and in a_ private letter 
from Sydney he is com- 
pared to Mr. C. W. 
Rock—a bat I would 
rather have had on my 
side than been 
pelled to watch. 


com- 
The 
two newcomers--Messrs, 
Armstrong and Duff— 
are inclined to overdue 
patience, and one of 
them 
“Big Alec,” which is an 
obvious reminiscence of 
methods of Alec 
Bannerman, a very Bar- 
low of defence. Mr. 
Trumble is an exaggera- 
tion of  Tunnicliffe. 
With a long reach and 
punishing powers he 
prefers to keep up his 
wickets rather than score 
freely. Mr. Kelly is a 
stubborn but not a rapid 
bat; and Messrs, Saun- 
ders, Carter, Jones, and 
Howell simply form a 
longer tail than has 
ever been brought over 
to England _ before. 
This brief analysis betrays my opinion that 
the visitors will suffer for the lack of a couple 
of forcing bats. They seem to possess no 
one who can make runs against the clock or 
force the game as Worrall did on a sticky 
wicket in the Leeds test match, a serious 
thing in English surroundings. The presence 
of a Lyons or a Worrall, not to say a Massie, 
McDonnell, or a Bonnor, would make a 
material difference. It is true that Mr. Jessop 
was somewhat of a failure during Mr. Mac- 
Laren’s tour, but this does not alter the fact 
that a hitter is invaluable to any team. 


is known as a 


the 
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A Lack of Fast Bowling.--The attack 
has, of course, to be compared to that of the 
English bowlers I have already mentioned, 
but such a comparison I do not intend to 
make. The difficulty which the managers of 
the side had to contend with was the lack 
of a great fast bowler. At one time it was 
Then the 
merits of that moderate bowler, Mr. Eady, 
Finally, Mr. E. 
Jones was resuscitated though he had only 


decided not to bring one at all. 
were actively canvassed. 


been chosen in one of the test matches. In 
1896 and 1899 he did yeoman service over 
here, taking 256 wickets for 4,789 runs, averag- 
ing 18°581, a capital analysis for a man with 
his great speed. But it is understood that he 
has lost pace and that his arm is lower even 
more than is the case with Tom Richardson 
or Mr. Kortright. 
to his old standard the burden of the attack 


Should he not come up 


must fall on Messrs. Trumble and Noble, 
who both keep a splendid length. Mr. 
Saunders is, of course, the dark horse, and 
his colonial form is so in and out that it 
would need temerity to say whether he will 
succeed here. Mr. Howell, of course, was 
marvellous at the Oval in May, 1899, and 
when the ground is on the soft side he will 


be a formidable opponent. 


A Possible Stumbling Block.—Messrs. 
Armstrong and Duff, I understand, are change 
bowlers much as Mr. Laver was in 1899, whilst 
Messrs. Trumper and Clement Hill go on at 
a pinch. Mr. Worrall with his comprehen- 
sive knowledge of English cricket plainly 
does not consider this phalanx of bowling 
enough either for the tour or for the test 
matches. Mr. S. H. Pardon, speaking of the 
fine team of 1899, observed that in his opinion 


the one weakness was inability to actually 


VICTOR TRUMPER 


Who is visiting England for the second time 


Thomas 


win within the space of three days against 
Opponents far inferior to themselves ; and 
this as I have indicated will prove, so far as I 
can judge, still more the stumbling block of 


our fresh band of guests. 


Picking the English Teams.—It would be 
highly invidious for me to enter into any 
details as to the probable composition of our 
representative elevens, for I have the honour 
to be chosen one of three county captains whose 
duty it will be to select the English side. But 
as many people seem to think that the entire 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
myself and these two colleagues—Messrs. Bain- 
bridge and MacGregor—I desire to point out 
that we have the power to co-opt the first two 
amateurs we select, and have the benefit of 
their counsel in making up the rest of the 
eleven. It is also highly probable that as 
many as fourteen cricketers will be retained 
and the actual eleven only made up on the 
morning of each match after consideration 
of the pitch and of the prospects of the 
weather. As regards remuneration, the Eng- 
lish professionals will be paid £20 for each 
test match as in 1899. 


No ‘‘Goose Games.”—On another point 


I would lay great stress. For goodness sake 


do not let us have any goose games after one 
Let England and 
Australia each time play a three days’ match 
To start with the idea of 
trying to make a draw of a match is not sport- 


side has won a match. 


and try to finish it. 


W. W. ARMSTRONG 


One of the ‘‘all-round” men in the 
team. Although he is little more 
than a boy Mr. Armstrong is re- 
garded by the Australian critics as 
one of the most promising players 
in the team 
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ing, is not according to the traditions handed 
down to us from previous generations—in one 
word it is not cricket. I am aware that there 
are pessimists who say that a definite result 
on a good wicket cannot in a well-fought 
match of average scoring be attained at all 
within the three days. This may be, though 
I earnestly hope such will not prove the case ; 
anyhow the board has done its best by arrang- 
ing the longest possible hours cf play ; but if 
either side starts with the intention of making 
the game a draw—given full time and reason- 
able conditions of ground and weather—I 
heartily hope that side may be soundly beaten. 
I have too high an opinion not only of 
the standard of sportsmanlike feeling among 
the cricketers engaged but of the splendid 
purity of enthusiasm in the sporting com- 
munities in both the mother country and her 
great colony to fear such a slur on our imperial 


scutcheon. 


The Throwing Question.—I also want the 
The 
best umpires will be appointed, and I trust 


test matches played without dispute. 


their conscientious decisions will be received 
with ungrumbling acquiescence. The question 
of fair bowling will most certainly be freely 
discussed in the coming season, and it may 
be taken as an axiom that no bowler on 
whose delivery the slightest suspicion can 
will 


The Australians in their early 


be legitimately cast be chosen for 
England. 
tours had a marvellous repute in this matter, 
and I sincerely trust that it will be more than 
sustained with the coming players. In the 
coronation year, when it is hoped his Majesty 
will witness a test match, the season should 
be crowned with success, and the higher the 
standard at which the game is played the better 


for every body, 


Thomas 


CLEMENT HILL 


The best batsman on the Australian side 
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“Ben-Hur” and his Bad Angel, ‘“Iras,” the Egyptian. 


Copyright by Langfier, Old Bond Street 


For a time Ben-Hur is completely fascinated by lras (Miss Constance Collier), the daughter of Balthazar, but he ultimately escapes from the enchantress 
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“Ben-Hur” and his Good Angel, “Esther.” the Jewess. 


Copyright by Langfier, Old Bond Street 


Esther (Miss Nora Kerin) is the daughter of Simonides, the faithful servant of the house of Hur, who has tended the family estates during the absence of the Prince 
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SOME SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH I HAVE SEEN 


XI. 

s Speaunos and infidelity usually go 

together. Professed atheists have 
trafficked in augury, and men who do not 
believe in God will believe in ghosts.” To-day 
I take up my parable concerning superstition, 
to which, time out of mind, the human spirit 
has betaken itself as soon as it parted com- 
pany with faith, 

I once asked a lady who in her earlier life 
had lived in the very heart of society and who 
returned to it after a long absence what was 
the change which struck her mest forcibly. 
She promptly replied, ‘The growth of super- 


stition. I hear people seriously discussing 
ghosts. In my day people who talked in that 


way would have been put in Bedlam; their 
relations would have required no other proof 
that they were mad.” 

My own experience entirely confirms this 
testimony as to the development of supersti- 
tion, and I have had some peculiarly favourable 
opportunities of observing its moral effect upon 
its votaries. The only superstition tolerated 
in my youth was table-turning, and that 
was always treated as more than half a joke. 
To sit in a darkened room round a tea-table, 
secretly join hands under the mahogany, and 
“communicate a revolving motion” to it (as 
Mr. Pickwick to his fists) was not bad fun 
when the company was mainly young and 
larky, but contained one or two serious people 
who desired to probe the mystery to its depths. 
Or perhaps our psychic force would cause the 
respectable piece of furniture to rear itself 
upon one leg and deal out with a ponderous 
foot mysterious raps, which the serious people 
interpreted with their own admirable solem- 
nity. I well remember a massive gentleman 
with an appalling stammer who proclaimed 
that some lost document which we had asked 
the table to discover would be found in the 
Vatican Library, “wrapped in a ragged 
palimpsest of Tertullian,” and the quaintness 
of the utterance dissolved the tables, or at 
least the table-turners, in laughter. This 
particular form of superstition became dis- 
credited among respectable people when 
sharpers got hold of it and used it as an 
engine for robbing the weak-minded. It died, 
poor thing, of exposure, and its epitaph was 
written by Browning in M7. Sludge, the 
Medium. 

It was the same with ghost-stories. People 
told them partly to fill gaps when reasonable 
conversation failed and partly for the fun of 
making credulous hearers stare-and gasp. 
But no one, except ladies as weak-minded as 
Byng’s Half-Aunt in Happy Thoughts, ever 
thought of taking them seriously. Bishop 
Wilberforce invented a splendid story about 
a priest and a sliding panel and a concealed 
confession, and [| believe that he habitually 
used it as a foolometer to test the mental 
capacity of new acquaintances. But the 
Bishop belonged to that older generation 
which despised superstition, and during the 
last few years twaddle of this kind has risen 
to the dignity of a pseudo-science. 

Necromancy is a favourite substitute for 
religion. It supplies the element of mystery 
without which the human spirit cannot long 


By George W. E. Russell. 


subsist ; and as it does not require its ad- 
herents to practise self-denial or get up early 
on Sunday, or subscribe to charities or spend 
their leisure in evil-smelling slums, it is a cult 
particularly well adapted to a self-indulgent 
age. A luxurious luncheon has been pro- 
longed by the aid of coffee, kiimmel, and 
cigarettes till four o’clock; and the necro- 
mancers, surfeited, flushed, and a little maud- 
lin, are lolling round the drawing-room fire. 
A whispered colloquy in a corner is heard 
through the surrounding chatter, and the 
hostess sees her opportunity. ‘“ Dear Lady 
De Spook, do let us hear, I know you are 
such a wonderful medium.” 

Laby DE Spook : Really, it was nothing 
at all out of the common, I had come home 
dead tired from the opera, and just as I was 
going to bed I heard that rap; you know 
what I mean ? 

Mr. SLUDGE /enthustastically): Oh 
yes, indeed I do; no one who has ever heard 
it can ever forget it. 

Lapy DE SpoOoK (resuming): Well, 
and do you know it turned out to be poor 
dear Lord De Spook. It was wonderful how 
energetically he rapped ; for you know he was 
quite paralysed years before he died, and the 
curious thing was that I couldn’t make out 
what he said. It seemed to be, ‘‘ Don’t buy. 
Sarah. Search.” I was too tired to go on 
talking to him, so I went to bed; but 
next day, do you know, my maid found the 
coronet which his first wife, whose name 
was Sarah, had worn at the last coronation. 
1 was just going to order a new one. 
Wasn’t it a wonderful interposition? Sucha 
saving ! 

CHORUS (sentimentally) : Ab, wonderful 
indeed! Our dear ones are never really lost 
to us. 

Closely connected with necromancy is 
clairvoyance. A man whom I knew well was 
taken suddenly and seriously ill, and his 
relations, who were enthusiastic spookists, 
telegraphed for the celebrated clairvoyante, 
Mrs. Endor. She duly arrived, threw herself 
into a trance, declared that the patient would 
die, came to, and declared that there was 
nothing much the matter and that he would 
be about again in two or three days. Then, 
having pocketed her cheque, she returned to 
London. ‘The patient grew rapidly worse and 
died, and his relations, though I am sure they 
sincerely mourned him, were much sustained 
in the hour of bereavement by the thought 
that the opinion which Mrs. Endor had given 
in her trance had proved to be the right one 
and that spiritual science was justified by the 
result. 

But, after all, necromancy and clairvoy- 
ance are a little old-fashioned. Crystal- 
gazing is more modish. ‘Tis as easy as lying, 
You gather open-mouthed round a glass 
ball, and the gifted gazer reports that which 
he or she can see, but which is invisible 
to grosser eyes. ‘‘I see a small man with a 
grey moustache, and all around him are young 
lords. And he waves a cocked hat and signals 
on the heliograph that the war was over last 
October year. And I see Westminster Abbey 
turned into a raree-show, and Dr. Parker in a 
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cope and mitre, and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
carrying the ‘ampulla,’ and a grocer in a brand- 
new coronet, and Pilkerton in a crimson petti- 
coat stepping gracefully into a golden coach.” 
There are no bounds to the fascinating range 
of acrystal-gazer’s fancy nor to the awe-struck 
credulity with which his revelations are 
received. 

But crystal is not the only medium through 
which a purged eye can discern the mysterious 
future. Coffte-grounds, though less romantic, 
are very serviceable. Our hostess is an 
expert in this form of science, and being a 
thoroughly amiable woman she makes the 
coffee say pretty much what we should like to 
hear. “Dear Mr. Taper, this is delightful. 
You will be Prime Minister before you die. 
It is true that your party will not ke in office 
again just yet, but ‘hope on, hope ever,’ and 
trust your star.” 

“Oh! Mr. Garbage, I have such good 
news for you. Your next book will be an 
immense success, and after that Messrs. Skin 
and Flint will be more liberal, and what with 
the American copyright and the acting rights 
you will make quite a fortune.” 

Closely akin to the science of coffee- 
grounds is that of palmistry. A wretched 
gip-y who “tel’s fortunes” at a race-meeting 
is sent to prison, but when St. Eerengaria’s 
gets up a bazaar for its new vestry a bejewelled 
lady sits in a secret chamber (for admission to 
which an extra half-crown is charged), and 
after scrutinising your line of life tells you that 
you have had the influenza ; and projecting 
her soul into futurity predicts that the next 
time you have it you will get pneumonia 
unless you are very careful. 

Of course, these minor superstitions are 
mainly ridiculous, and to get up moral indig- 
nation over them would be a waste of force. 
But one cannot speak so lightly of the de- 
grading cults which are grouped together 
under the name of Spiritualism. I have 
known a “spiritual wife” who was highly 
commended in spookish circles because she 
left her husband, family, and home in one 
continent and crossed the world to find her 
“affinity” in another. I have known a most 
promising boy whose health was destroyed 
and his career ruined by a hypnotic experi- 
ment performed on him without his parents’ 
knowledge, I have known a mesmeric clergy- 
man who cozened the women of his congre- 
gation out of money, character, and in some 
cases reason. Where occultism is pursued 
all veracity and self-respect disappear ; pru- 
riency finds a congenial lodgment, and the 
issue is—-well—what we lately saw exhibited 
in all its uncomeliness at the Central Criminal 
Court. : 

The wisest lawgiver who ever lived said, 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 
And a great judge acted on the rule. But 
that was a long time ago. We have improved 
upon the jurisprudence of Moses and the 
philosophy of Sir Matthew Hale. Stoning 
and hanging are a little out of date, but boy- 
cotting is a remedy still within our reach. 
Whoso is wise will ponder these things, and 
will give occultists, male and female, an 
uncommonly wide berth. 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Copyright by Langfier, Old Bond Street 


This picture shows Ben-Hur in the moment of his tridmph when he has rescued his mother. The figures in the picture, from left to right, are: Esther (Miss Nora 
Kerin), Ben-Hur (Mr. Robert Taber), his mother (Miss Maud Milton), and his sister (Miss Flossie Wilkinson) 
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PAE TALE ET. 


i\Y r. Harry Stanford, wno plays the title- 
vole in Faust, treads boards already 
familiar to him, for he scored a_ brilliant 
success on the revival of Robespierre in the 
part of Olivier, created by Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 
Since then he joined Mr. Frohman’s com- 
pany, and has taken New York by storm 
by his rendering of the leading part in 7%e 
Forest Lovers. So anxious was Sir Henry 
Irving for him to play Faust to his Mephisto- 
pheles that Mr. Frohman generously let 
Mr. Stanford off his contract with him, which 
would have run for more than a year longer. 
Stanford bears a 


[ r. 
M strong resemblance 
to the unfortunate William 
Terriss, both in his refined 
and powerful acting and 
in his general appearance, 
and it is curious that he 
has made his biggest suc- 
cesses in parts once ren- 
dered by that great actor. 
Yachting is a perfect craze 
with him, and he has his 
own sailing vessel which 
he recently purchased in 
the States, and on which 
he and his bride hope to 
spend many delightful 
week - ends during the 
summer months. Mrs. 
Harry Stanford—Miss 
Laura Burt as she is 
known in the profession— 
has frequently played in 
touring companies in 
England and America as 
leading lady in various 
melodramas, having 
achieved her greatest suc- 
cess in the principal part 
in Old. Kentucky and 
Blue Jeans, She is a 
Manxwoman by birth, 
though she went to 
America when quite a 
little girl, making her first 
appearance in Cincinnati. 
She has made a special 
study of dialects, a feature 
which one _ occasionally 
wishes was more popular 
amongst dramatic expo- 
nents.- It-is only a few 
weeks since she and Mr. 
Stanford were married 
quite quietly, as they 
hoped, without anyone 
getting wind of the cere- 
mony, but somehow or 
other it leaked out, and on 
their return from the 
church seven reporters 
awaited them on the door- 
step, much to their disgust. 
Mr. Stanford is keen on 
music, is fond of cricket, 
and does not disdain 
ping-pong. He is still in the twenties. 


iss Ethel Sydney of the Gaiety Theatre, 
where her immensely clever imitations 

of well-known actors and actresses add so 
much to the attractiveness of 7he Tereador, 
has remained with some few short inter- 
missions in Mr. George Edwardes’s manage- 
ment ever since she adopted the stage as a 
career. Her first engagement was for the 
chorus of A Gaiety Girl eight years ago 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and her 


Plays and 


Players. 


experience of that musical play was at least 
thorough, for she has at one time or other 
played every girl part in it, from chorus to 
lead. Some of those parts she has only played 
in America, to which country she has been 
twice with Mr. Edwardes’s companies. On 


TWO FLIRTATIONS IN “A COUNTRY MOUSE” AT THE CRITERION 


This picture shows Mr. Gerald du Maurier as the Hon. Archibald Vyse -flirting with ‘ The 
Country Mouse” (Miss Annie Hughes) after a sham search for her fan, to the cynical amusement 
of his previous passion, Lady Sylvia Bowlby (Miss Granby). 
Fitzgerald as Lord Robert Wyckham flirting with Miss Violet Aynsley (Miss Vane Featherston) in 
Mr. Vyse’s chambers in Bond Street, greatly to the astonishment of the housekeeper, Mrs. Cropper 


(Mrs. E, H. Brooke) 


her first visit to America Miss Sydney was 
the Rose Brierley of A Gaiety Girl, followed 
later by Bessie Brent, the heroine of Zhe 
Shop Girl, and Thora in His Excellency. 


Woe Kitty Grey was produced as a 

farcical comedy two years ago at the 
Vaudeville Miss Sydney understudied Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, and in the autumn of 1900 was 
the original Baroness de Tregué in the 
musical version of that piece. For twelve 
months she played it on tour in the chief 
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The second picture shows Mr. Aubrey 
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cities of the kingdom and largely contributed 
to a success that led to a London production. 
Last Christmas Miss Sydney was Maid 
Marion, the principal girl in the pantomime 
of Aobin Hood at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, 
the principal boy being Miss Queenie 
Leighton, now playing with her in Zhe 
Toreador. 


s Nancy Staunton in the revised version 
of the Gaiety piece she has undoubtedly 
risen to her opportunity, and bids fair to 
become a very great popular favourite with 
the audiences that patro- 
nise that theatre. Her 
gift for mimicry is delight- 
fully displayed there, and 
it certainly adds much to 
the attractions of the per- 
formance. It was during 
the Garrick pantomime of 
1899-1900 that Miss Syd- 
ney first essayed imita- 
tions, and now she has no 
superior in that line at any 
of the London theatres. 
She seldom gets much 
time in which to observe 
the people to be imitated ; 
she simply pops into a 
theatre, and if she does 
not at once succeed in 
getting the voice, manner, 
and gesture of the in- 
dividual to be represented 
she does not persevere ; 
it must come to her at 
once or not at all. Miss 
Sydney is the daughter of 
an English army colonel 
and was born in Burmah. 
She has three brothers, all 
of whom are stationed in 
the East. 


M iss Queenie Leighton, 

as handsome and 
dark-eyed as a woman of 
Spain, has been back again 
at the Gaiety for the past 
few weeks in her original 
part, Donna Teresa of 
The Toreador. A panto- 
mime engagement at the 
Grand, Leeds, where she 
played the name part in 
Robin Hood, was the cause 
of her name being out of 
the cast of the Gaiety 
piece since shortly before 
Christmas. 


Bassano 


M*s Leighton was a 

child of only eight 
years when she made her 
first acquaintance with the 
stage, and she appeared at 
both the Oxford and the 
Trocadero music - halls 
before she was considered 
old enough to be sent to school. When the 
schooling days were over she went back to 
the music-halls and continued there until 
Mr. George Edwardes engaged her to play 
a part on tour in A Might Out. For 
twelve months she appeared nightly in that 
piece, at the end of which time she made 
a change and went out with Zhe Lady 
Slavey. That engagement lasted two years 
and was followed by one of twelve months 
as the leading lady in Ja Me Rosette in 
the provinces. 
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The Arrest of Ben-Hur” by Roman _ Soldiers. 


Copyright by Langfier, Old Bond Street 


Ben-Hur (Mn. Taber) 1s falsely arrested in his house at Jerusalem on the charge of having been responsible for the death of the Roman Procurator, who was killed by 
the fall of a cope stone from the Prince’s house 
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apne Grand Opera season at Covent Garden 

opens to-morrow. Nothing more con- 
clusively testifies to the growing popularity of 
opera among the leaders of rank and fashion 
in London than the enormous demand for 
subscriptions some months before the opera 
opens. The King has taken the royal box 
for the season and the demand for boxes this 
year is quite unprecedented, extending even 
to the first tier, and the stalls are heavily 
booked also. 


Coronation 


he aim of the man- 
agement has been 


to raise the artistic 
standard of the _per- 
formances slowly but 


surely, and Earl de Grey 
and Mr. Higgins, both 
of them enthusiasts as 
regards the musical 
department, and Earl de 
Grey, quite an authority 
on stage management, 
have devoted themselves 
with untiring energy to 
the pursuit of their ideal. 
They have wisely de- 
cided this year to givea 
brilliant interpretation of 
well-known operas with 
new misé-en-scéne which 
has kept the scenic, 
property, and costume 
departments at work for 
some months already. 
Neil Forsyth is 


M* 

the good genius 
of the front of the 
house, for his boundless 
tact makes the wheels run smoothly. He 
looks after the comfort of the audience and 
undertakes those very unromantic but neces- 
sary duties which we vaguely term “ business.” 
In his case the word is elastic and embraces 
a multitude of functions of those 
connected with the booking of seats, the 
playbills, salaries, and all expenses of the 
opera house are the least troublesome. One 
of the most onerous duties of his post is to 


which 
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Opera Season at Covent Garden. 


appear before the curtain when it is necessary 
to make some unwelcome announcement to 
the audience. He must submit to be dragged 
from the solitude of his office through the 
mysterious labyrinth which leads to the 


private realm of the prima donna to soothe 
her when she declares half-way through the 
performance that she feels too indisposed to 
get through her part. 
for all emergencies. 


In short he is the man 


MR. NEIL FORSYTH, THE BUSINESS MANAGER, IN HIS 


uring the last eleven years Mr. Forsyth 
has managed opera, drama, fancy-dress 
balls, and pantomime at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. After leaving college (he isa 
Scot) he devoted his energies to education, 
and it was owing to his personal acquaint- 
ance with Sir Augustus Harris that he finally 
refused the offer of. a post in the Education 
Department in favour of his present career ; 
he has never regretted his choice. 


André Messazer and M. Flon 

also hard workers both in and out of 
the season, the former as director of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, the latter of the Théatre 
de la Monnaie in Brussels. M. Messager will 
be remembered as the composer of Za 
Basochc, prcduced at D’Oyly Carte’s English 
Opera House, in which opera Mr. David 
Bispham made his débu¢ on the stage and 
was at once secured by Mr. Grau for Covent 
Garden. M. Messager, 
who married the well- 
known composer, Hope 
Temple, is again acting 
as musical director at 
Covent Garden. M. 
Flon as usual conducts 
the French operas. 


Ls known to the pub- 

lic than any other 
functionary at the opera 
is M. Saar, who has for 
many years trained the 
chorus and rehearsed at 
the piano with the singers, 
a work in which he is now 
assisted by Mr. Wad- 
dington and M. Bergé. 
During the performance 
he stands in the wings 
ready to direct the stage 
music. A_ little har- 
monium is rolled up by 
two of the stage hands, 
a lamp fixed to a stand 
is focussed on the score, 
and catching the cue 
from the orchestra, M. 
Saar plays the note on 
the harmonium and beats time. “ Now !” in 
an anxious whisper, ‘‘ one, two, three, four !” 
After a short holiday in his native land, 
Bohemia, at the close of the London season 
M. Saar sails across the Atlantic to join 
Mr. Grau’s company at the Metropolitan, New 
York, and goes through the same routine 
over there. There are other members of the 
stait that are never seen by the public ; but 
of these another time. 


are 


OFFICE 


M. SAAR, 


WHO TRAINS THE CHORUS 
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M. FLON, CONDUCTOR, 


Schlesenger 
AND M. MESSAGER, MANAGER 
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A Group from “Ben-Hur” at Drury Lane Theatre. 


Copyright by Langjier, Old Bond Street 


This picture shows Simonides (Mr, J, E. Dodson) and his daughter (Wiss Kerin) and the Sheikh Ilderim (Mr. Sydney Valentine) 
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HERR PENNARINI (as Lohengrin) 


ik the forthcoming opera season at Covent 

Garden is not to give us any new works 
the splendour of the coronation festivities, in 
which it will doubtless have its due share, will 
make it a very brilliant and an interesting 
one, The new singers come to us with good 
reputations and represent the best of the 
younger school of continental artists, and 
their selection both from the singing and the 
acting point of view seems to have been made 
with admirable judgment. Chief among the 
ladies are Miss Paula Dénzes, Madame Lohse, 
and Miss Olive Fremstad; and Mr. Aloys 
Pennarini is a famous singer of Wagnerian 
voles whose engagement with the preceding 
ones augurs well for the special Wagnér 
cycles which are to form an important part of 
the opera season. 


he Strasburg conductor, Mr. Otto Lohse, 
whose work last season secured many 
admirable presentations of the Wagner operas, 
made for himself a great reputation here and 
won him so many friends that the engagement 
of his clever wife for this season is greatly to 
be commended. Seldom, indeed, have so 
many young and fresh voices been available, 
and Madame Josephine Lohse will doubtless 
be easily able to uphold her reputation as a 
charming representative of the Wagner 
heroines. After studying at Vienna she went 
to Strasburg, and has been the chief exponent 
of the 7é/es of Eva, Elsa, Elizabeth, and Sieg- 
linde at the magnificent opera house there. 


WM iss Paula Dénges was born in Leipzig in 

1874, her father being a professor in 
the university. After studying with Rebling 
she made her début as Agatha in Der Fret- 
schutz. Wer fresh and pure voice added to 
her intelligent acting quickly brought her into 
high favour, and she gradually won her chief 
triumphs as Briinehild and Isolde. She 
appeared with the greatest success in Moscow 
as Sieglinde. 


MR. HUGO SIMON 


MISS PAULA DONGES 


NEWCOMERS 
AT THE OPERA. 


iss Olive Fremstad as a dramatic con- 
tralto of the first rank takes high place 
among the very few really great singers of 


MADAME JOSEPHINE LOHSE 


her special quality of voice. It is not often 
that an operatic artist displays such versatility 
as to include such widely different parts as 
Carmen and Brangane in her repertory ; but 
Miss Fremstad plays them with consummate 
art and with a complete grasp of their special 
subtleties. Her Ortrud- in Lohengrin is 
another grand impersonation. She was a 
pupil of the famous Madame Lehmann- 
Kalisch and sang in New York in concert 
with Seidl, She achieved a notable success 
as Brangane at the opening of the mag- 
nificent Prince Regent Theatre in Munich last 
year. 
M:* Aloys Pennarini, the successor of Mr. 
Alvary at the Hamburg Opera House, 
is to be our principal Wagner tenor this season, 
and besides his rich voice he possesses a singu- 
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HERR PENNARINI (as Tannhiiuser) 


MISS OLIVE FREMSTAD 


arly handsome presence and is a fine actor 
into the bargain. He is specially artistic in his 
“make-up,” and in his return from Rome in 
the third act of Zannhduser he changes his 
features in quite a remarkable way, Born in 
Vienna he entered first the college of forestry 
there, but art had stronger claims upon him 
than agriculture, and after studying with 
Giansbacher and Ress he made his @édz¢ at 
Pressburg in Cavalleria Rusticana. Since 
then he has made the heroic Wagner 7é/es 
his special study, and in them has made for 
himself a great name not only at Hamburg 
but at Vienna, Stuttgart, Berlin, and other 
important cities where he has fulfilled season 
engagements. Besides the Wagner operas he 
will be seen this season as Florestan in the 
beautiful /7%delio. 


new work is to be given at Covent Garden 

in the shape of Mr. Herbert Bunning’s 
setting of one of the incidents in Anthony 
Hope’s The Heart of Princess Osra. Myr. 


- Bunning has achieved a very honourable 


position among the serious musicians of the 
day, although his name has several times 
been connected with light operatic works. 
Originally the idea of being a musician was 
very far removed from Mr, Bunning’s mind. 
He is a soldier by profession and was one of 
the smartest of young officers in that pecu- 
liarly aristocratic regiment, the 4th Hussars, 


A hough living a life of comparative retire- 
=: ment and devoting himself to his art with 
an amazing degree of conscientious endeavour 
Mr. Bunning is well known among the smaller 
circles of what is indefinitely called ‘ Society.” 
He is a member of Boodle’s Club and takes a 
very special and practical interest in all matters 
pertaining to army life. He is married to a 
Frenchwoman, and Mrs. Bunning is quite as 
enthusiastic and as seriously-minded a musician 
as is her husband. 


MR. HERBERT BUNNING 
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“The Night of the as Played by Amateurs. 


THE BUTLER GIVES HIS PARTY THE BUTLER MASQUERADING AS HIS MASTER 
The picture shows on the left Mr. Frayne (Mr. Murray Short) speaking to Lady The butler (Mr. Harry E. King) in a shooting jacket is shown in the second act 
Hampshire (Miss Alice King) in his flat, ignorant of the fact that the room paying away his master’s money to Sir Charles Hampshire (Wr. Percy Short) 
is full of his butler’s guests by way of apology. Mr. Frayne is seen to the left 


ae 2 


MR. CROSBIE AND GIPSY VANDELIER MR. FRAYNE AND THE HALL PORTER MR. CROSBIE AND THE POOR WIDOW 

Played by Mr. Harry King and Miss Bevan. The hall porter (Mr. P. L. Smith) threatens The butler (Mr, King) makes love to the widow 

Crosbie is writing the letter by which Gipsy Mr. Frayne—‘‘ Excuse me. Mr. Frayne, (Miss Mullins), but abandons her when he 
hopes to blackmail the alderman but them words is libellous” hears she is poor 


= Hana 
MR. FLAMBERT AND THE FOOTMAN WHO TRIES TO BLACKMAIL LADY HAMPSHIRE—AS PLAYED BY THE MARLOWE DRAMATIC CLUB 


The footman (Mr. T. Rowland) has been threatening to blackmail Lady Hampshire whom he saw at Mr. Frayne's flat on the night of the party, when the pompous 
Mr. Flambert (Mr. Henry A. King), servant to the Duke of Hungerford, intervenes 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GOLF MATCH 


THE SCOTS’ TEAM WHICH WON BY TWENTY-EIGHT HOLES TO TWENTY-ONE 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—uJ. Robb, F. Mackenzie, J. R. Gairdner, 
C. E. Dick, J. Graham, E. Blackwell; front row—R. Maxwell, L. Balfour-Melville, 
S. Mure-Fergusson, J. E. Laidlay 


he international golf match has been ‘inaugurated 

with complete success, and there is no doubt that 

it will henceforth stand as one of the leading events on 

the golfer’s calendar. Too much praise cannot be given 

to Mr. Janion and the Royal Liverpool executive for the 

way in which they have carried the matter to a successful 
issue. 


he future conduct of the match will doubtless receive 
early attention, and it seems probable that the 
“holes up” system under which this first match has 
been played will not be repeated. Whether “ matches 
up” pure and simple will be the ultimate verdict it is 
perhaps too early to say, but at any rate, so far as we 
can gather, that appears to be the feeling of the great 
majority of the golfing fraternity. 


“The play in the first match was of the closest and most 

interesting description, and although the ultimate 
result was more or less in accordance with the predic- 
tions of the golfing prophets it was arrived at by devious 
and unexpected means. It was hardly expected, for 
instance, that Mr. Maxwell would give Mr. ‘Ball such a 
close run for it on his own green, while Mr. Laidlay’s 
decisive defeat of Mr. Hilton was even more unlooked 
for. It had been the general opinion that England 


reading from 


By Garden G. Smith. 


would have an advantage on the first three or four 
matches, but that the Scottish tail would be too strong 
for the English and would give Scotland the victory. 
Counting the last four men on each side as the tail 
England scored fourteen holes against five for Scotland, 
while the English head scored only seven holes against 
twenty-three for Scotland. It has to be said, however, 
that the Scottish team was greatly weakened by the 
absence of Mr. Low and Mr. Arnold Blyth. 
onsiderable discussion was heard over the inclusion 

of Messrs. Graham and Dick on the Scottish side. 
Mr. Graham, although his parents are Scots, has lived 
in England all his life and is a pure golfing product of 
Hoylake, and it appears somewhat of an anomaly that 
in an international match he should be found fighting 
on his native green against the English. Mr. Dick 
has greater claims to play for Scotland from the point 
of view of his golfing history, for he has played much 
at Prestwick, but even he is chiefly identified with 
English golf and is a domiciled- Englishman. By next 
year it may be surmised that domicile and not parentage 
will be the deciding factor in choosing the players. 
(Oy the play it is now too late to speak, but all were 

agreed that the match was the greatest success 
and that it has come to stay. 


THE ENGLISH TEAM 


left to right, are: Back row—B. Darwin, J. A. T. Bramston, 
H. C. Ellis, Hon. O. Scott, S. H. Fry, G. F. Smith; front row—H. G. Hutchinson, 
J. Ball, jun., H. H. Hilton, C. Hutchings 


MR. J. A. T. BRAMSTON (ENGLAND) 


WATCHING HIS OPPONENT, MR. J. ROBB, HOLING OUT 
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qos name of golf balls is legion, and is daily, almost 

hourly, increasing. When it is considered that 
they are made, almost without exception, of gutta- 
percha, all approximately the same size, all the same 
colour, and with but few variations in their marking, it 
is not to be wondered at that the fancy of manufacturers 
has been freely exercised in devising distinctive names 
for their particular brands. Only a small section 
describe the ball’s reputed qualities, of which “ Trueflite,” 
“Far Sure,” “ Vardon Flyer,” and “ Pegasus ” may be 
taken as types. A larger group have place names 
such as “Silvertown,” ‘ Musselburgh,” “ Helsby,” 
“ Cestrian,” and a still more numerous coterie are 
called after their manufacturers like “Henley” and 
“ Slazenger.” 


Bt it would almost seem that where the material 

is first-class the golfer prefers a purely fanciful, 
even a mystical, name for his “gutty.” How else can 
one explain the enormous vogue of the ‘“Ocobo”? 
The word is said by the proprietor to have some allusion 
to Colonel Bogey, but on what principle of etymology 
it was constructed is not clear. 


nyway, it is an excellent ball, and: the fashion of its 
name has been largely followed with hardly less success Its 
twin brother is the ‘‘Opresto.” Then there are the “ Birco”’ and the 
‘*Mirco,” both doubtless bearing some abstruse signification, and 
the latest comer is the “Macolee.” We puzzled over this for some 
time until we discovered that it was the product of the firm of 
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ROUND THE SCORING BOARD 


Mac-kintosh and Co. whose works are at Zee. A ball with a seduc- 
tive title sufficicntly obvious, one would have thought, to all golfers 
is the “Oneupo.” Yet, strange as it may appear, we heard a 
golfer in a railway carriage the other day referring to it as the 
“ Oneyoupo.” 


MR. C. HUTCHINGS, ENGLAND 
Who beat Mr. L. Balfour-Melville, Scotland 


MR. HORACE HUTCHINSON, ENGLAND 


Che well-known writer on golf 


SOME OF THE GOLFING ENTHUSIASTS FOLLOWING THE PLAYERS ROUND THE COURSE 


LE Aa ere, 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Katherine 


If 

@: the asphalte of the road an occasional 

hansom jingled gaily by ; the sun fell 
in streaks and bars of primrose on the silver 
and china of the breakfast table and on the 
whiteness of the cloth ; below the lawn blinds 
one could catch glimpses of the park trees. 
As the postman’s knock fell upon the outer 
door Mrs. Selgrave looked up and Clo looked 
down interestedly at her plate. A moment 
later the maid entered with an expressionless 
face. 

‘Parcel post, ma’am,” she said staidly, 
and walking round the table laid a card- 
board box beside Clo’s empty cup. 

Mrs. Selgrave smiled as she picked up the 
paper. “ Again, dear?” she said in a gently 
amused voice. 

Clo blushed. With a little rustle she rose 
and collected her half-read letters ; then last 
of all, and with a certain hastiness, she 
picked up the box. 

“ T suppose I may go, mamma?” 

Mrs. Selgrave smiled again. She was a 
woman of tact. 

Clo walked round the table, but in passing 
her mother’s chair she paused, and stooping 
kissed the hair that was still as dark and 
soft as her own. Mrs. Selgrave put up her 
hand and patted the smooth cheek. 

“ All women are contradictions, Clo,” she 
said ; “but a woman with a daughter is the 
most contradictory being alive. She knows 
that to lose her child is—well, to lose the 
sun, yet she looks forward to that child’s 
marriage with all the ambition that she’s got. 
When you choose a husband, dear-—choose 
well.” She laughéd to hide the feeling in her 
voice, and shook out the sheets of her news- 
paper afresh. 

Once in her own room Clo turned the key 
in the lock ; as she turned it she smiled. It 
is hard to enact the same scene for twenty 
consecutive mornings without observing its 
humour ; and Clo was far from dull. 

She sat on the edge of her bed, threw her 
letters in a heap upon the floor, then tore off 
the wrappings of the box. She expected 
nothing new, but her mother’s words had 
stimulated her excitement ; her fingers were 
almost unsteady as they drew off the lid. 
There they lay—the carefully packed Russian 
violets, damp and dark and fragrant—as they 
had lain yesterday, and the day before, and 
the day before. Her eyes instinctively travelled 
round the walls. The room breathed of violets 
in every variety of size. The gilt bowls on 
the dressing table were laden with them, they 
peeped from all the vases on the mantel- 
shelf, a heap of dead ones awaited removal in 
the grate. Clo drew a long breath. 

“Oh, it’s aggravating!” she exclaimed, 
and her eyes returned to the box in her lap. 
“Tt’s ridiculously aggravating!” For a 
moment her fingers sank into the coolness of 
the flowers ; then with a sharp exclamation 
she rose and the box fell to the ground. 
Things were not quite the same as they had 
been yesterday and the day before. 

Her lips parted and her hazel eyes shone. 
She knelt down hastily and from the scattered 
violets on the floor picked out a little velvet 
case. She was conscious of the most delight- 
ful thrill of her life as she opened it and drew 


out the object it contained—a sapphire ring 
that glowed blue as the violets themselves. 
With an unsteadily beating heart she drew the 
ring over her finger and looked at its reflection 
in-the glass. Then with pink cheeks she 
turned from the light and began to collect the 
fallen flowers. 

With the first bunch gathered in her hand 
she knelt up and leant against the bedpost. 

“Tt isn’t as if one could wonder vaguely,” 
she said aloud. “ It isso obvious—as mamma 
would say. If it isn’t Herbert it must be Max ; 
if it isn’t Max——” But the train of her 
suppositions ceased ; at seventeen one gene- 
rally supposes as far as one’s inclinations reach 
and not beyond. “ll just think it through 
once more,” she said, ‘“‘to get my mind 
straight. It was at one of Sally Beaumont’s 
Wednesdays.” She laid her first consign- 
ment of violets on a chair and began to collect 
the next. “Herbert was holding a plate of 
sandwiches — or was it cake? Anyway, he 
was holding something when Max brought me 
my tea.” She pushed back her hair. ‘‘ Then 
somebody started talking about favourite 
flowers, and Sally tried to be more eccentric 
than usual, which made me wild. I remember 
I quite lost my temper and said that people 
could be as faddy over flowers as over fans ; 
and that for my part as long as Russian 
violets were to be bought I didn’t care if every 
other flower was swept off the earth. Then I 
took my cup from Max.” She gathered up 
the remaining flowers and laid them indis- 
criminately in their box. “The next morning 
the violets began to come, and they have 
been coming ever since.” She rose slowly, 
and gently twisted the ring round and round 
her finger. 

“Tt was all right as long as they were only 
flowers, but now——” An inscrutable smile 
parted her lips. ‘“ Now, of course, I’ve got to 
find out.” With a sudden blush she pulled 
off the ring and walking to the dressing table 
locked it in a drawer. 


Il, 


There was an at home at the Beau- 
monts that night. Clo dressed herself with 
care. She chose a white frock of silky crépe 
and wore a string of pearls.. She was unusually 
quiet as she lay back in the brougham, but as 
the horse slackened speed and they joined 
the line of carriages she turned impulsively 
and touched her mother’s hand, 

“ Mamma,” she said quickly, “when one 
has to ask the same question of two people, 
and one wants one to say ‘no’ and the other 
to say ‘yes,’ where should one begin ?” 

Mrs, Selgrave smiled in the shadow of the 
carriage and pressed the girl’s hand. “ Begin 
with the wrong one, dear,” she said. “One 
should always prepare for disappointments, 
and the right people see when one gets hurt.” 

With a jerk the horse moved on. 

The first person upon whom Clo’s eyes 
rested in the long reception-room was Herbert 
Dace. He lounged against an archway, his pale 
face wearing its usual expression, half bored, 
half tired. Seeing her, he nodded to the man 
beside him and strolled towards her through 
the crowd. Witha catch in her throat she saw 
that he wore a bunch of violets in the lapel 
of his coat. In silence she put out her hand. 
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CLO’S CONCLUSIONS. - - 


Cecil Thurston. 


He held it closely for a moment, then he 
smiled. ‘Come out of this crush,” he said. 
“They have done the balcony rather well, 
and the night is quite warm.” 

She wavered for'a moment, then decisively 
laid her fingers on his arm. Reaching the 
balcony she walked to the railing and Dace 
followed. 

“Do you know that it is four days since I 
have seen you ?” he said. 

She turned and looked at him. “ Her- 
bert,” she said, “why do you wear violets 
to-night ?” 

He moved nearer. “ Don’t you know ?” 

She stepped backwards and dropped into 
a chair. 

“Why?” she said again, and her voice 
sounded almost sharp. 

‘To show you that I think of you—that I 
remember ! ” 

She unfurled her fan and leant back. 
“And act upon what you remember?” she 
said. 

“Why, yes, when chance permits.” 

For a moment her lashes trembled, then 
she lowered her lids and her fingers tightened 
round the sticks of her fan. 

“For nearly a month I have been living 
inside a riddle.” 

Dace leant nearer ; in the half-light it was: 
difficult to see her face. 

“For nearly a month someone has sent. 
me a box of violets every day.” 

She heard him breathe quite slowly. 

“And it pleased you?” he asked after a. 
long pause. 

“ Yes, it pleased me very much.” 

“And made you think well of the sender.” 
He bent down suddenly and touched her 
shoulder. His pale face leoked almost sallow 
in the gloom, but only a very close observer 
would have noticed the tone of his voice, 
“To send you flowers is a small thing, Clo.. 
I have loved you for a year.” 

Clo caught her breath; she felt as if the 
pendulum of life had suddenly dropped. 
“Then it was you,” she said in a lagging 
voice, 

He met her eyes and nodded. “There is: 
nothing I would not do,” he said, “ to lift my- 
self an inch in your regard.” 

She rose. “I think I’ll go back now,” she: 
said. ‘‘ Please take me back.” 

He caught her hands. ‘Clo, give me my 
reward.” 

She freed herself. ‘I don’t love you. I 
never will love you. Take me back.” 

She was quite silent during the drive: 
home, but in the hall as she paused to kiss. 
her mother the light fell on her flushed face 
and her half-parted lips. Mrs. Selgrave in- 
terrupted any possible words. 

“Max Loder asked if he might call to- 
morrow,” she said. ‘I told him that I should 
be very pleased.” 

For an instant Clo’s eyes drooped, then 
she raised them defiantly. 

“T hate all men,” she said as she ran. 
upstairs. 


Ill. 
She was alone in the drawing-room when 
Loder was announced. He came smilingly 
across the room. His slight figure was clad 
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Mr. George Alexander as “The Tyrant of Rimini. 


Ai 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


Mr. Alexander plays the part oi Giovanni Malatesta, the tyrant ot Rimini, who marries Francesca da Rimini and ultimately murders her and 
her lover (his brother) 
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in a grey suit and he wore a conspicuous 
bunch of violets in his coat. Clo saw the 
flowers and bit her lip, 

“How d’you do, Max?” she said coldly. 
“ Did you enjoy the Beaumonts’ crush ?” 

Loder laughed. ‘If leaning up against 
a walland waiting for somebody who never 
turns up is enjoyment I had a remarkably 
good time. If it isn’t, well——. But I 
say, Clo, has anything gone wrong?” 
His eyes searched her face. ‘You look 
different somehow to-day.” 

Clo flushed and rose abruptly. “I hate 
being stared at, Max.” She walked to the 
window and Loder followed uncertainly. 

“You know I never meant to stare.” 

She turned her back. Presently her 
fingers began to drum upon the window- 
sill. ‘‘ Max,” she said suddenly, “ I have 
been insulted.” 

Loder gasped. ‘What !” he said. 

““T have been insulted, or I call it 
insulted, by a horrid person whom I—I 
simply detest.” Her voice shook. 

Loder took a step forward. 
tell me about it, Clo.” 
very low. 

She threw back her head and shook the 
tears of vexation and disappointment out of 
her eyes. ‘‘ Max,” she said, ‘what would 
you call a man who sent flowers to a girl 


“ Just 
His tone was 


Our Third ‘Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided .among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post oz the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.e., answers to the sixth 
acrostic (dated May 7) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, May 19. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 


‘* Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 


anonymously week after week, and then when 
she was wild with curiosity put a ring in 
amongst the flowers—a horribly expensive 
ring?” She stopped to catch her breath. 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “ The Tatler ” is offering 
a prize of £5 every month for the most 


interesting amateur photograph. Photographs 
(snapshots or time-exposures) may deal with 
any subject—sporting, social, 


theatrical, or 
eccentric. No photograph will be returned and 
the Editor reserves the right of publishing any 
photographs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
gtaphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 


There was a long pause, then Loder spoke. 
“Judging by your voice I should call him the 
most unfortunate devil alive,” he said with 
force. 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Third Series) 


Now is the tiine in the long days, when dry, 
‘Yo mount your wheel and round the country fly. 


1. No dog would hold this as a sort of praise, 
So calling min you can his temper raise. 


2. Reversed I represent the parasite 
That hugs the oak, and sometimes chokes it quite. 


3. A will is oft allied unto a way; 
But this is oftener allied with whey. 


4. You travel on it, write it, and at last, 
In need, you draw it very hard and fast. 


5. These little people, known by many names, 
At dead of night perform their little games. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Third Series) 


Top Aye La Ooo W, 
Zees N N E 
spend! I L E 
4. L U Cc K 
cp 3 e E L 
Oras Oma Maso Ni Beye 


1. Tallow and rush,ie,rush-light, 2. Anne Boleyn. 
3. Slang for “hat.” 6. “Romsey” cannot be accepted 
because it has never been claimed by the Cinque Ports 
and is not on the Narrow Sea (i.e, the Channel), 

““Cornuto” is informed that explanations are often 
useful, and in the case of doubtful answers very necessary. 


Correct answers have been received from—Aylwards, 
Aza, Aurelie, Acme, Addled-head, Aramis, Arlencar, 
Ancesmur, Aobopatai, Amac. Alex, Amsi, Ariel, Atin, 
Acrosticess. Babu, Billum, Boveen, Bosso Bluebell, 
Burlington Buttons. Blueloch, Benmor Bydand, Bam 
loc, Bhong, Beaconsfield Barum Babagee Bumbo 
Bessarabia Bacillus, Bird, Bonita, Beagle, Booboo, Ben- 
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Clo’s fingers ceased to drum. She turned 
round. “Oh, would you, Max,” she said 
quickly, ‘well, I should call him a cad—just 
a cad.” 

He took a step back and his face sud- 
denly flushed. 

“Of course,” she said, “men always. 
stick up for men,” 

Very slowly the flush died out of Loder’s. 
face. He came forward gently and took 
her hand. “Women are very privi'eg«d, 
Clo,” he said, ‘‘ but there is just one line th ‘t 
no one should overstep. In some ways you 
are right. I did encroach on your curiosity, 
I did hope to win your interest, I vee 
stopped and dropped her hand. “ Never 
mind, it has all fallen through, it has all 
fallen flat. I have been proved a fool, why 
should the extra little word hurt ?” 

In silence they looked at each other for 
a moment, then with a swift, wild enligh'en- 
ment the blood rushed into Clo’s face aid 
receded slowly, leaving her quite pale. She 
turned again to the window and laid her 
cheek against the cool glass. 

“* Max !” she said at last. 

In an instant Loder was beside her, his. 
eyes searching hers. 

With a quick, impulsive gesture she put 
out her hand. ‘Girls are horribly silly, Max, 
but—but all the same some men are cads.” 


Competition. 


trovato, Bellasis, Blinko, Bon-bon, Blackie, Babs, 
Brownie, Berth, Changiabhut, Christmas, Cornuto, Cod- 
ling, Chippie, Cobbler, Coomb, Centurion, Cheshire-cat, 
Chaff, Cassandra, Cumpy, Chef, Cheesemite, Coltie, 
Cockie, Coquitas, Crumpsall, Clove-pink, Candid, Click- 
les, Chums, Cardo, Carus, Cafcar, Duplex, Dunwood, 
Dickie, Dugli, Dorridge, Danesfort, Dorymane, Dis- 
coverer, Donna, Devilina, D.W., Daffodil, Dallas, Dodo, 
Daddy, Dracula, Davus, Depot, Donovan, Dafne, Dolittle, 
Daphne, Doric, Droftas, Derry, Edreyn, Eloc, Elcgium, 
Essendon, Essespip, Elbo, Elmina, Ercles, Eel, Emor, 
Enraw, Evergreen, Edina, Elfin, Ellart, Flosager, Flavia, 
Flamingo, Flotsam, Frisco, Felday, Fluff, Finola, Ferret, 
Flora, Fritz, Florodora, Frangipani, Golo, Gcrtmore, 
Glanea, Glenholme, Giga‘, Guess-aright, Grappler, Gipsy, 
Games, Gander, Gem, Geraldine, Gwladys, Glevum, 
Hoparch, Hermit, Herb, Halroy, H.H.H., Hibernia, 
Halcro, Hattrick, Haiya, Heckle, Herminia, Heather- 
bell, Hadsel, Invicta, Ishpelpol, Iris, Iolanthe, Ignosi, 
Ignota, Indignus, Jackgull, Jimp, Joko, Jap, Jako, 
Japanese, Jonathan, Kelpie, Ko, Kifta, Kispig, Knaresbro’, 
Kenmor, Kram, Lhiver, Law, Lethe, Laric, Larkspur, 
Legumdoctor, Liquidfuel, Lamplighter, Lierre, Leslie, 
Luck, Laggan, Lambro, Leucander, Leafrule, Leonid,. 
Laurier, Lav, Ladbroke, Loidis, Lorelei, Leather, Mind- 
ful, Mimic, Motorcar, Magunota, Mimosa, Malvina, 
Micat, Morden-boss, Minorca, Martin’s-nest, Mariamne, 
Major, Mintie, Mouse, Minatur, Melema, Mummer, 
March-hare, Monachus, Murgeon, Madcap, Musty, 
Melitza, Macwhitlow, Moonface, Mourino, Maggot, 
Narola, Nibs, Novara, Normanhaugh, New-beginner, 
Noorie, Notxac, Northerner, Norreys, Na, Opus, Osprey, 
Ouard, Oubit, Olea, Ominate, Outsider, Oh-girls, Por- 
cupine, Phunga, Ping-pong, Petrol, Picklock, Peveril, 
Pinkun, Phoenix, Piscator, Primrose, Polonia, Polmont, 
Primrose II., Piccaninny, Penetrator, Pooka, Psyche, 
Pippip, Penwoman, Piebald, Perugia, Patlamutla, Pong- 
kyle, Platypus, Ryde, Rowbarton, Robin, Ruffino, Rae- 
bury, Rory-omore, Ronin, Rotter, Res, Rustica, Sitsorca, 
Sterne, Solvo, Snuff, Salemina, Snevets, She, Spero, 
Spenner, Seaforth, Scaramuccio, Scamp, Steuma, Shir- 
ley, Smarg, Simona, Semaj, Seagull, Saracen, Satnia, 
Sparrow, Seeta, Spartan, Silver, Skedaddle, Sturford, 
Sirrom, Sweenytodd, Selyom, Santoy, Scolopax, Sec, 
Tina, Towy, Tyne, Twoees, Triumvirate, Totlander, 
Tubbs, Twig, The-hen, Tinker, Tatler, Tosmac, Tramp, 
Two-Cuckoos, Toddles, Tatlera, Usher, Uncle - Stout, 
Uncle - Caslett, United, Varvicus, Victor, Valentine, 
Wharfe, Wigwam, Waherne, Wasp, Wildfire, Wybith, 
Wyst, Westwater, Winifred, Warrat, Wink, Waratah, 
Walrus, Wuelfruna, Yellow, Yoko, Yamecir, Yenhow, 
Yoicks, Zyzy, Zazel, Zuzu, Zany, Zingari, Zyx, Zeta. 

In ‘‘correct answers to No. 2,” published last week, 
“Daphne” should be “Dafne. ‘ Daphne's” answer 
arrived too late, ‘‘ Daphne” is requested to always «dd 
her name and address for identification. 

‘Aza is informed that the misprint was noticed and 
ccrrected, 

* Penwoman ” is advised to read the list more carefully. 
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Mr. Alfred Harmsworth on Motors and Motor-driving 


new “Badminton ” is always 

welcome, but it is a long 
time since we had one quite so 
satisfying as this present volume. 
Perhaps its chief merit lies in the 
fact that it is written by men who 
know all about motor cars for 
those who know nothing. = It 
never under-estimates the igno- 
rance of the man in the street nor 
does it overlook the justifiable 
curiosity of the expert. Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth is admittedly as 
complete an authority upon the 
automobile as two continents can 
show. There is no really fine 
thing in the builder’s art which he 
does not immediately add to his 
extensive stable. Visitors to the 
recent show at the Agricultural 
Hall have gaped at his superb 
“ forty-horse Mercédes ” and heard 
of its capacity with wonder. He 
owns petrol cars, steam cars, 
electric cars; he is familiar with 
the roads both of Europe and 
America. 

Those whom he has called to 
his aid to contribute interesting 
reminiscences command a_ ready 
hearing in the motor world—the 
Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, 
the Hon. John Scott-Montagu, 
M.P., Sir David Salomons, Bart., 
the Hon. C. S. Rolls, Mr. J. St. 
Loe Strachey, Mr. Sturmey, Mr. 
Mercredy, and others are all of 
them skilled drivers and owners 
of powerful cars. Thoroughness 
and knowledge are, indeed, the 
notes of this admirable compila- 
tion. Mr. Harmsworth’s actual 
contribution, in which he gives 
sound advice to the would-be 


purchaser, could scarcely have been better. 
simplest way and yet is entirely interesting. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
This photograph was taken by Princess Victoria 


By 


IN HER ELECTRIC CAR AT SANDRINGHAM 


From the Badminton” Motors and Motor-driving (Longmans) 


It is written in the 
Those who read it 


will regret that the writer so rarely permits his work to be enjoyed. 


An editor of a work upon the 
motor car has to remember many 
things. As a general axiom, 
perhaps, the sage computation of 
Carlyle will be a safe guide. 
There are 37,000,000 people in 
this country, principally fools. As 
every reader will flatter himself 
that he is in the minority this 
general principle should give no 
offence. The average man, it is 
safe to say, begins in his knowledge 
of automobiles at the figure o and 
works backwards. He knows 
nothing and is proud of his igno- 
rance. When an anxious engineer 
shows him engines and clutches, 
gears and ignition, he replies with 
such a general question as ‘‘ How 
often must you wind the thing 
up?” An attractive “body” 
means more to him at first than a 
sound engine. He buys a car 
because it is pretty, not because it 
will go. A month’s experience 
makes him at once a sadder and 


Eileen Acushla 


O! Effeen acushla, in a far land I’m dreaming 

Of a lone mountain cabin where the sunlight streaming 
Comes over the threshold as bowld as ye plaze, 
Not shrinking or shy, but quite at his aise ! 

And niver he finds ye, my darlint, my dear, 
Sleeping a minute when the dawn is near, 

But out in the meadow wid the dew on the grass, 
Or driving the sheep through the mountain pass, 
Then I grudge the ould sun the kisses he stole, 
For there’s not one I'd spare him—that’s thrue by me soul 
And I dislikes the moon for every sly peep 

She took through yer window to see ye asleep! 
O! ’tis raving I am, sweet Eileen aroon, 

But love plays the divil wid any gossoon ! 

So come to me, jewel, my sweetest, my dear, 

Put yer arms round me and lay yer head here, 
Talk folly or sense, and be witty or wise, 

Let me find what I wish in the depth of yer eyes! 
For in quarrelling or kissing, in sorrow or joy, 
Love’s the best thing in the heart of a boy! 

And I’d not be without it, O! Eileen aroon, 
Though ’tis love plays the divil wid any gossoon ! 


All rights reserved, 
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Max Pemberton. 


a more vituperative man. He 
learns then that the “ works” are 
everything, the body is nothing. 
If he had read the last “ Bad- 
minton” he would have been 
£200 or £300 in pocket, and his 
character for gentle words would 
not have been lost. Mr. Harms- 
worth is quite emphatic in warning 
the tyro against fraudulent second- 
hand and equally fraudulent 
first-hand cars. The motor car, 
he says, will never be cheap as 
the ordinary mortal understands 
the word. 

Remember that fine carriage 
work is the least expensive part 
of it. The engine is the costly 
thing. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of a Mercédes, a Panhard, a 
Wolseley, a Lanchester, or a 
Napier car will demonstrate to 
the inexpert the finish, the care, 
and the cost involved in these 
superb productions. To hope to 
purchase such an engine at the 
price of a common brougham is to 
ask for a brilliant at the price of 
old paste. It cannot be done now. 
The probabilities are that no 
considerable reduction in the price 
of such high-class cars as the 
Daimler, the Mors, and the Pan- 
hard will ever come about. 
Already there are plenty of baby 
cars to be had for £150. These 
may ultimately, let us assume, be 
sold for £100, but they are toys at 
the best and can never be made 
anything else. 

Upon these points and many 
others the “ Badminton” is justly 
eloquent. Its chapters describing 
the engine of a motor car, both 


steam and petrol, could not be simpler or better; a child of 
mechanical tendencies should understand them. 
driving is ample and very clear. 


The instruction in 
Mr. Edge and Mr. Jarrolt are two 
of the finest drivers in Europe ; it 
is a privilege to hear them upon 
such a subject. 

We like, too, the  contri- 
butions upon the motor cycle 
and the steam car. The latter 
remains an attractive perplexity ; 
its silence and sweet running upon 
the one side are opposed by 
limitations with which every expert 
is familiar. Undoubtedly it is a 
most useful vehicle for town 
work, but as a touring car the 
frequent need of water and the 
fragility of many of these little 
carriages prove a stumbling block 
to the enthusiast. None the less 
the Western and the Locomobile 
have many friends who will enjoy 
Mr. Walter Staner’s exposition of 
their merits. 

We congratulate Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth upon a most attrac- 
tive volume and Longmans, Green 
and Co. upon the continued 
popularity of the “ Badminton.” 
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JOTTINGS 


ccasionally I meet a_photo- 
grapher who gives himself 

airs and claims to be an artist 
with a larger “A” than Reynolds 
or Gainsborough would have as- 
piredto. Under the circumstances, 
although the accompanying picture 
I 
almost tempted to put in a similar 
It is true that this pretty 


is my own _ handiwork, am 
claim. 
view of Ramsgate Harbour was 
taken with a pocket kodak, that 
my task was simply to touch a 
button and leave the Kodak Com- 
pany to do the rest. A child of 
seven would have done as well, or 
as badly ; but I think it shows 
how little can be said for those photographers who wish to pose as 
artists. We poor journalists might just as well call ourselves 
“authors,” as, indeed, some of us do. 


riting of Ramsgate recalls to me the pleasant visit that I have 
just paid to that picturesque watering-place. I do not think 
that there is any place within a short run of London where one can be 
made more comfortable than at the newly resuscitated Granville 
Hotel at Ramsgate. Since my last visit it has been entirely 
rebuilt and refurnished by the enterprise of Spiers and Pond, and the 
result is exceedingly attractive. There are some suites of rooms as 
fine as any that I have seen in any hotel in England, and one which | 
occupied, called the Dutch Suite, seemed to me peculiarly charming. 
I am not surprised to hear that “Mr. Pinero has more than once 
taken possession of it when he has wanted to do some quiet work. 
Why so sober an environment should give the inspiration to produce 
such plays as Zhe Gay Lord Quex and Jris, when one remembers 
that Mr. Pinero’s own home is in St. John’s Wood, is hard to under- 
stand. There is something particularly domestic, I think, about this 
Dutch Suite. Carved in wood on the bedstead is the inscription :— 


Be the day weary, be the day long, 
Pleasantly rings the evening song. 


The tapestries on the wall are all of a quite sober Dutch type. 
Anyway, the rooms are exquisite, and indeed the hotel generally is a 
veritable triumph of good management. I have never enjoyed a trip 
to the seaside more thoroughly than this one to Ramsgate, taken in 
the society of a small party of friends. 


Two 

new papers are shortly promised; one, which is to give the 
revived title of John Bull to a comic paper, is to be edited, I believe, 
by a distinguished journalist. The Cav, on the other hand, 
edited by Mr. J. W. Scott-Montagu, M.P., is to be an illustrated 
weekly devoted to the sport of motoring. Mr. Scott-Montagu is 
one of the most practical of motorists, if one may use the word. 


he journalistic world has its continual round of changes. 


It, is understood that he can not only drive a car to perfection but 
can take one to pieces and put it together again, which seems to me 
to be a perfectly dazzling talent. As 
beginning of a great motoring epoch, and indeed it may be anticipated 
that within ten years there will scarcely be a single horse in our 
streets, the Cav should have a fine vogue and be made an 
immense success. 


we are obviously at the 


mong other changes in the journalistic world I understand that 
Mr. Lloyd Saunders has resigned his position as assistant editor 

of the Pall Mall Gazette. He has been Sir Douglas Straight’s 
principal lieutenant during the whole period since the resignation of 
Mr. Harry Cust. He is a journalist of unquestionable talent and 
should be missed from the Pal/ Mall Gazette. One of the most 


A VIEW OF RAMSGATE HARBOUR 


The ‘‘art” of a pocket kodak 
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brilliant of the Pall Mall staff, 
by the way, Mrs. Meynell, has just 
returned after eight months in 
America. She will contribute an 
article on the New Gallery Exhi- 
the Sphere of next 


bition to 


Saturday. 
is political opponents as well 
as political friends will hear 
with regret that Mr. Herbert Paul 
has ceased his connection with the 
Daily News. 
“leaders” for that journal for 


He has written 
more than twenty years, and all 
who have read _ his recent volume 
of essays know what a very educa- 
tive and informative journalistic 
faculty he possesses. If he gives us more books the age will be 
the gainer, and to current journalism alone will be the loss. 


am more impressed every day with the precariousness of the 
journalistic career. It is a delightful life and there is no 
profession more really honourable, but there will always, it secms, be 
an element of painful uncertainty for the journalist as he approaches 
middle age. The doctor and the lawyer increase their prestige as 
the years roll on; the journalist in these modern days would 
That 
congratulate journalistic friends when I hear of their stepping 
of commerce, 


seem to lessen his. is why I am always ready to 


into the remunerative paths in which 


their skill in newspaper work is not thrown away. | 


more 
have 
known some four or five cases of this kind within the last three or 
four years. The latest is that of Mr. Lincoln Springfield, who had 
for some time been the news editor of the Dazly JZail, but who has 
now taken up a position as press representative of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company. Mr. Springfield has long shown, alike on the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the Daily Mail, that he is a very capable 
journalist. Every journalist knows that most of what he writes is 
destined to have a brief and passing influence; in other words, that 
it all ends in smoke. Altogether Mr. Springfield should have a 
happy and successful time with the Imperial Tobacco Company. 


have been reading with much interest the 1902 volume of ”ho’s 
Who. This book is, of course, quite priceless as a work of 
reference ; merely as an address book it is of great use to a number 
of people, and not least to journalists. I fancy it is not a little used, 
however, by wine merchants and coal merchants, and to many 
people it will considerably increase the number of circulars they 
receive from such quarters. There is only one fault I have to find 
with Who's Who—it lacks the heartless and cold-blooded editor. 
The person who is ambitious for advertisement is allowed to enjoy it, 
frequently to the extent of three-quarters of a column, whereas the 
person who neglects to fill up the printed form that the editor of 
Who's Who is in the habit of sending round is of'en dismissed with 
two or three lines. This is particularly the case with distinguished 
artists. It would be an advantage to have the abundant use of the 
blue pencil upon some of those people who, as Dr. Johnson says, 
“have made themselves A24/ick without making themselves vow.” 


his, moreover, would give an opportunity for the addition of 
many men of real interest in a variety of departments of life. 

In my own department of journalism, for example, I should like to 
see the name of Mr. Wilfrid Whitton, who has written several pretty 
books, and of Mr. F. G. Kitton, the well-known authority on 
Dickens and the writer of a number of volumes on that and other 
Then there is Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, the artist, who 
In any case there is no modern book of 


subjects. 
fails of a biography. 
reference that many of us use more frequently than Who's Who, 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


On the Subject of Court Drawing-rooms.—Another of their 
Majesties’ Courts has come and gone. Another set of pretty white- 
robed débutantes have curtseyed themselves into the social vortex, 
and a few score more of exquisite gowns—which have probably kept 
their creators awake through the silent watches of the night during 
the process of conception—have fulfilled their premier avocation in 
the realm of fashion. And how infinitely more agreeable it is to 
the feminine mind to don her fine feathers after eight o’clock p.m. 
than at the unromantic luncheon hour. How we used to pity the 
poor dowager sitting in solenin 
shivering state behind line upon 
line of her equally frozen sisters, 
miserably conscious that instead 
of looking her best to pay her 
respects to her Sovereign she 
would probably never look worse 
than she did at the moment ; and 
yet who would not have gone 
through it over and over again 
for the sake of the royal lady 
who, in virtue of her grey hairs, 
had a right none would wish to 
dispute to demand a_ sacrifice 
from her subjects in the evening 
of a long, self-sacrificing life ? 


h 
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Royal Robes. — Nowadays, 
however, such a sacrifice is not 
required, and consequently every- 
one has a chance of looking her 
best. The Queen’s gown is 
always the subject of much specu- 
lation beforehand and much dis- 
cussion afterwards. Her taste is 
invariably on the side of sim- 
plicity, but on occasions such as 
that of last Friday she realises 
the importance of wearing some- 
thing regal and exquisite, and 
certainly her dress of pale apricot 
satin trimmed with some ex- 
quisite old lace—the front.of the 
corsage, which was crossed with 
the blue ribbon of the Garter, 
being literally ablaze with jewels 
and worn in conjunction with 
her famous ropes of pearls 
and a high diamond tiara— 
combined both qualities. Mrs. 
Clare of Wilbraham Street was 
responsible for the 
Princess’s _ toilet, 
and very. sweet 
her Royal High- 
‘ness looked in a 
dress of oyster- 
coloured satin 
patterned with 
roses and_ other 
flowers in soft 
shades of pink 
and yellow, the 
gown trimmed 
with old lace and 
rose-coloured velvet, the seams, which terminated in big bows of 
velvet, being piped with the same. Her train was of the palest pink 
satin, likewise trimmed with some of her own beautiful old lace and 
caught with clusters of roses. 


Some of the other Gowns.—The daily papers have done such 
ample justice to the other gowns that I do not propose to enter 
into them at much length here, Lace and flowers were the leading 


DRESS WORN BY THE PRINCESS OF ,WALES AT THE SECOND COURT 


Of flower-patterned satin trimmed with old lace and rose-coloured velvet 
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features, great trails of the latter being employed for court trains, and 
though gold and silver were very much ex évidence they were not so 
inevitable on this occasion as on the last. The vraz chic appears to 
be the mother-o’-pearl or opal effect, and this was observable on a 
number of the gowns. Mrs. Scott Dixie, the wife of the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, had a lovely white satin gown veiled with 
ivory net on which was embroidered a dentel/e design of mother-o’- 
pearl sequins with motifs of floral chiné ; her train, which was of 
moiré mousseline, a very pretty soft material, was adorned with 
sprays of apple blossom. Lady 
Maud Wilbraham’s was another 
exquisite gown trimmed with old 
lace and black roses with mush- 
room-coloured leaves, the train 
being of mushroom - coloured 
velvet with a lining of pale blue 
satin. 


Artistic Creations. — There 
was a world of distinction, too, 
in the dresses turned out by that 
veritable artist, Madame Lucile. 
Lady Borthwick’s was so pretty 
and soft, all of tucked white 
chiffon with a flounce of real 
lace at the bottom caught with 
white flowers, wonderfully ar- 
ranged in a manner for which 
Lucile is so famous, while a 
spray of silver flowers adorned 
the corsage, and the train was of 
real lace over white chiffon. 
Mrs. Farquharson of Invercauld’s 
gown of pale blue chiffon in two 
shades with a train of cloth of 
gold veiled with real lace, as well 
as that of Mrs. Robert Gardner 
—which was carried out in Jace 
trimmed with soft wistaria shades 
of chiffon and adorned with 
sprays of the lovely creeper, the 
train being of silver brocade 
patterned in mauve and pink— 
were both of them due to the 
same artist couduriére. She was 
also responsible for Lady Hen- 
rietta Turnor’s gown and that 
of her daughter, the former being 
gowned in a lovely mélange of 
black, grey, and steel, and the 
later in a picture dress of white 
point d’esprit over soft satin with 
touches of silver and a satin 
train. One of the prettiest débu- 
tantes there was golden-haired 
Miss Margaret Irby in a simple 
gown of white chiffon and satin 
with big white roses. 


Stage Dresses. — Anything 
prettier than Miss Miriam Cle- 
ments’s dresses in Zhe President 
it would be hard to imagine. 
In the ball-room scene she wears 
a pale pink silk embroidered in circular designs of mother-o’-pearl 
sequins that shine like silver mail, the corsage draped with a lace 
fichu caught with a diamond buckle in the centre of the back and 
forming a soft upper sleeve, from whence it is folded over the bust 
and falls in long scarf ends in front, a finishing touch being supplied 
by the d7e¢el/es of black and pink velvet. In the same scene Miss 
Vera McCord wears a gown of white mousseline de soie and diamanéé 
lace with a great spray of cherries brought from the shoulder to 
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the waist and caught with bunches of cerise ribbon velvet. There 
were some lovely flower gowns worn by the guests, but perhaps the 
most effective was one of white painted chiffon trimmed with broad 
entre-deux of lace and supplemented by an écharfe of black net 
and another of pale blue accordion-pleated chiffon and jewelled cream 
lace with a black ceinture. 


A Rose Gown.—In the third act Miss Clements’s gown, which 
was the only really notable one, was of spotted cream muslin on 
which large sprays of pink roses were painted, the skirt arranged in 
graduated flounces headed with cream insertion. The little tight 
lace shoulder sleeves gave place to deep frills of painted muslin, 
which fell in turn 
over manchettes of 
pale yellow chiffon, 
the waistbelt being 
of the same colour. 
Her hat was of Tus- 
can straw trimmed 
with pink and white 
roses and pale green 
chiffon, while in the 
first act, which | 
mention last as 
being of the least 
importance as re- 
gards her gowns, 
she appeared in a 
simple cream serge 
gown adorned with 
gold buttons. 


A Flower Sea- 
son. — Everywhere 
and in everything 
connected with dress 
the question of floral 
decoration is agitat- 
ing us at present. 
Last year, if I re- 
member rightly, 
Madame la Mode 
was enthusiastic on 
the subj-ct of large flowers—roses 
the size of dinner plates and 
poppies that constituted toques in 
themselves. This year, however, 
the fancy in millinery is for all the 
smaller kinds, and forget-me-nots, 
picotees, shading from white up to 
a deep pink, tiny field pansies, 
banksia, Scotch and Austrian roses, 
and the smatler description of 
poppies are the vogue of the 
moment, and personally I think . 
they are infinitely more effective and far more natural- ~ 
looking than those immense blooms which are apt to 
give the hat a top-heavy appearance. Little green 
half-wreaths formed of ivy or, indeed, any green shrub 
that lends itself easily to arrangement, are employed 
in millinerial decoration, and the very newest style is 
to festoon these on the cache-peigne of lace at the 
back so that they droop over the hair instead of being 
fixed after the orthodox manner of a wreath round the 
crown of the hat in front. Then those simple big 
black hats of lace and crin, such as I mentioned last 
week as occupying a prominent place among Madame 
Nelise’s spring millinery, are more than ever worn in 
Paris as well as in our own smart circles, and the 
trimming is strictly relegated to a single great curling 
ostrich plume in black or white. 


Some Pretty Fancies.—For evening wear fashion permits a 
greater laxity as regards the matter of choice. The grand chic is 
undoubtedly orchids in conjunction with asparagus fern, and those 
wonderful artists, the flowermakers of to-day, manufacture it in such 
perfect imitation of nature that I am inclined to think the latter will 
have to look to her laurels. Black velvet is cunningly introduced 
into a number of the wreaths and berthes, and the prettiest idea of 
all is to have them lightly damanté as though they had been left 
out all night and caught the dew. The long trail from the shoulder 
is still worn, and I saw it most effectively carried out in black and 
white geranium the other day at one of our great fashion centres, 


1.—Corsage ornament and flowered hair net of white and pink 
hyacinths with belt of hyacinths and tubing 


2.—Pelerine of deep cream point d’esprit and pale yellow rose leaves 


3.— Spray of tiger lilies in natural-coloured velvet 
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while all manner of lovely flower trails for court trains, as well as 
Empire and Pompadour designs in flowers to fit round the corsage 
or trim the bottom of the skirt, are employed, the Empire wreath of 
latticework patterns being the most popular. 


Anglo-French Education.—Nowadays no one considers a girl’s 
education complete unless she can speak at least a couple of 
languages with the same fluency as she can her own, and the 
system of packing off our daughters to foreign towns to go through 
the process of “ finishing ” is resorted to by many mothers as a means 
to this end. As a matter of fact I am by no means ‘altogether in 
favour of this plan of exiling a girl during this last most important 
year of school life. She should at least 
have the benefit of her mother’s help 
and counsel during the holidays, which 
is often an impossibility when living far 
from home; consequently the Anglo- 
French schools in England which 
achieve the same result are often pre- 
ferable, and I hear that a capital one is 
being started at St. Bernards, Surbiton 
Hill, on sound common sense lines. 


A Grasp of the Language.—The two 
very practical principals—one French 
and one English—each supervises the 
teaching of her own language, and not 
only is French to have a very large 
share of attention in the school time 
table but it is to be the language of 
every-day conversation, so that in a 
very short time a girl will find it as easy 
to whisper les fetits secrets de bonne 
amie in that language as in her mother 
tongue, and I| hear in addition that 
every attention is 
being paid to the 
question of games 
and exercises. The 
latter point is quite 
as much an ess n- 
tial in the present 
time as the former, 
from the girl’s puint 
of view at least. 

DELAMIRA. 


“Delamira” 
will be delighted to 


answer through 
this column any 
guestion concern- 


ime adress, the toilet, 
and house decora- 
tion, all letters to 
be addressed to her, 
care of the Editor. 
Writers must give 
theiy name and 
address as well as . 
a pseudonym for 
publication. 

Paper patterns 
of any of the ort- 
ginal designs ap- 
pearing in “ My 
Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but 
to special measure- 
ments only, at 
1s. 64d. for coats, 
bodices, or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. All orders must 
be prepaid before they can be executed, and should be addresesd to 
“ Delamira.” 


IN FLOWERS 


FASHIONS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


GREENHITHE,—I hope you will recognise this answer, but I do not reply to any 
queries by post. Patterns of all the original gowns which appear in this paper can 
be obtained through me, if prepaid. The above note will give you all particulars. 

Danpy.—I think you mean the little plant which goes by the name of “honesty.” 
Yes, it is charming in millinery, but I fear I do not know where you can procure it. 
Do consult Madame Sara of 60, New Bond Street, about your hat for Ascot, she is so 
full of suggestions and has such good taste. You ought to be able to wear any light 
colours, 


